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Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


The threat of a crisis in . the 
National Health Service tins 
winter deepened last night with 
the disclosure that 36 trust hos- 
pitals have g,one into the red by 
£34m, despite a statutory re- 
sponsibility to break even. 


Stephen Dorrefli Secretary of .-been slashed by nearly. 2 per 
State for Health, ME tomorrow i^hjetweeti 1990 and 1994, 


bid for an extra £1 5bn for his 
433baNHSbuclgetataa)etial Jttraaiora^osaerc^mm 
Cabinet meeting on public eat- sh™, 8 4 per^ut 'jn 
pendlture. Agamst re at bade- ^tfeiiMdon^antllfper^t 


ground, figures given by the 
Department of Health to die 
cross-party Commons -Select 
Committee bn Health show 
that operations could be can- 
ceDeti and patients made to vah 
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There have been calls to bah' powerful “bomb-type' Chinese fireworks 
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longer this winter as hospitals 
struggle to make ends meet 
Trusts in the red at the end 
of 1994-5 included the Royal 
National Orthopaedic (£3.4m). 
Royal United Hospital, Bath 
(£15m), Greenwich, south Lon- 
don (£2.8m), Swindon and 
Marlborough <,£500,000) and 
the Royal National Throat Nose 
and Ear Hospital (£826,000). 
Other trusts had technical 
deficits, including the Horizon' 
trust in North Thames (£8 3m), 
East Cheshire (£L5m) and East 
Somerset (£1.2m). 

- Tbe Government has slipped 
into the Commons lit 
ures showing that 63 of i 


even year OTye^aspbfcesnm 
said. “Tbey wffl have -to make >j 
savings' or reductions." ' :i 

A ministerial source said 
many trusts were victims 6? 
their own success because they 
were dealing With more pa- 
tients than their health author- 
ities had budgeted for. '“They 
have to taper-off their elective 
surgery at the raid of the year 
because of the winter rise in 
emergency treatment,” the 
source said. “There are way few 
elective admissions [patients 
treated horn the ordinary wait- 
ing list] in December and Jan- 
uary, and the risk of 
over-stxetch at the end of the 
year is quite high-" 

Mr DorreD will be bolstered 
at tomorrow's Cabinet meeting 
by a Tory manifesto commit- 
ment, recently renewed by John 
Major.' to spend more in real 
terms on the NHS every year. 

Ministers deny that there is 
a crisisbut admit that some 
trusts. bave a “structural prob- 
lem”. In some areas this was 
causedby the closure of miEuay 
hospitals, which performed op- 
erations for NHS patients on 
the defence budget. In an ear- 
lier crisis, patientS'were shuttled 
around the country because 
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district health authorities ex- 
pected deficits in the 1996-7 fi- ■ London hospitals were fulL Tb 
nanciai year. The authorities avoid that happening again, an 
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were expected to be nearly 
£ 1 18m over budget, but they are 
not under the samepressureas 
individual trusts to breakeven, 
and many MU make cuts to.wipe 
out their deficits.'- . • 

“We now know from this 'in- 
forma lion that not jua health - 
authorities but also some hos- 
pitals themselves are heading 
for serious deficits this year," 
Chris Smith, shadow health 
secretary, said. “For patients, 
that means whole wards closed, . 


early warning system has been 
set up to alert specialists of bed 
a vaifah flily across the counoy. 

Tomorrow’s Cabinet meeting 
Mil seek to cut around £4bn 
from thefTfiS^biipub^sp! 211 ^* 
ing bill to make way for tax cuts 

in the 26 November Budget. 

Michael Heseltine, Deputy 
Prune Minister, backs more 
spending on health, education 
and poHce but other budgets, in- 
chuhng roads, housing and her- 
itage, are set for big cuts. 
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B!Ts S 12 hn pay-out 

BT said yesterday it would pay ; 
a £2.2bn special dividend to. 
shareholders as it unveiled de- 
tails of its proposed £13bn 
takeover of the Arrieriam long- 
distance phone company Mf5. 

Page 18 
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Cane mutiny 

The Govemmennsferingare- 
befliem bybackbenchaswho are 
determined to secure tbe return 
of corporal pu n i s h m ent in 
schools. ftgt3 
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died instantly- 
Mren u“bomb” desi^oed to look like 
a, grenade and with'mstnictioas only 
in Chinese, blew up in his face. Hjs 
two young children were among 40 
people. at the private party at his- 
houseirt Wflmington, near Daitford, 
Kent, on Sanirday evening. 

The trage^ fallows the death in hos- 
pital on Saturday of David Hartersley, 


off in his face 

d by hundreds 
on Friday n^n. 
_ th?tHatteisley 
bought foreSvorks for the display from 
a retiredvkarwho tuns a firework com- 
pany in Cambridgeshire. - . 

Last night campaigners called for aO 
display organisers to receive proper 
treating and for the introduction of 
tough restrictions on the sale of some 
of the more powerful fireworks im- 
port edfrom China. 

A consultation document recently 
issued by the Department ofTTade and 


Industry showed that 60 per cent of the 
fireworks on sale in Britain are im- 
ported from China and other Fhr 
Eastern countries, a big increase com- 
pared with 10 years ago. Thefirewart 
thatTrilled Tlmcke'Was the Chinese- 
made Grand Celebration, which is tbe 
size of a man’s fist and which is fired 
from a mortar tube. Police said it was 
made by a firm in Peking. 

Noel Tobin, director of the Nation- 
al Campaign for Firework Safety, re- 
ferred to the Chinese fireworks as 
“bombs" and called for a ban on their 
import. u We have beard about people 
buying 1001b fireworks as well as 4ft 
rockets packed Mth explosives," be 


said. “These are at the top end of the 
publio-display market and they should 
not be in tbe hands of people putting 
on medium-sized events." 

A spokesman for the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents said 
proper training should be provided for 


people running puhliJ displays and 
" tionofth’emore 


called for better regulation i 
powerful fireworks available m Britain. 

The Rev Ronald Lancaster. 65, of 
Klmbolton Fireworks, Cambridge- 
shire, said that he will be showing his 
records to the team investigating the 
incident to determine whether it was 
one of his devices that exploded in Hat- 
tersley’s face. 


“I have never had such a problem 
with any of the fireworks we have sold 
up to now," he said. “I'm almost cer- 
tain we did sell fireworks to the display, 
but l don't know whether they bought 
them all from us. At this stage wc have 
no definite information as to what type 
of firework it was or whether it was 
bought from us." 

Experts said the pyrotechnics in- 
volved in both the weekend accidents 
should only have been used in pro- 
fessional displays. Figures yesterday 
showed injuries caused by fireworks 
have risen 90 per cent since 1 991, when 
there were 723 firework-related in- 
juries. compared to 1,530 last year. 


Like Lear, Mr Dole’s story 
is tragedy. He is an heroic 



classic flaw of self-delusion? 


John Carfin 

St Louis, -Missouri 


"I tty not to kid myself in this 
business, ' Bob Dole said, “but 
there is a lot of momentum out 
there." : 

A crowd of 400 wbo had gath- 
ered in a school hall on a chilly 
St Louis afternoon, foretelling 
winter, generously took the 
cue. Solid mid-'Wfesteni folk, loy- 
al to their native son, they ap- 
plauded, they cheered, they 
waved little American flags. 

They were playing a game 
and they knew it, but while they 
played it their enthusiasm was 
sincere. For they were truly 
proud of. their plain-spoken 
Kansan neighbour. Proud that 
he had risen from humble ori- 
is to challenge for tbe presi- 
__ncy of the United States;. 

proud that he had overcame his 
grievous war wounds and, crip- 
pled in body, had found the in- 
ner resources to win election to 
Congress in 1960 and grow to 
become one. of the most suc- 



Downfa/h Bob Dote. is. not 
suited to the electoral stage 


cessful and enduring American 
the 20th i 


politicians of the 21 


century; 
73, he had 

chosen to stop-off Ip St Louis 
on the course of mi insanely de- 
manding. death-or-glory “96- 
hour victory tour” through 20 
states, to his family home of 
Russell tomorrow, where he 
will cast his vote. 

Is it a victory lap, or is it the 


Old senator's ferewell tour? For 
a man whose life has been a 
Hollywood-style oelebrationof 
the American Dream, winning 
the presidency would be the fi- 
nale the script requires. But 
even the tightening of the polls 
reported in the last couple of 
days - a common phenomenon 
in US presidential races - offers 
only a tiny sliver of hope, ff m 
Bob Dole's mind, he has found 
momentum - what George 
Bush called “the Big Mo" - he 
has left it far too late. Three 
times now he has tried for the 
Whhe House - in 1980, 1988 and 
1596 - and three times, barring 
a miracle, he will have failed. 


Things need not have tumed 
out this way. He could have had 
his happy ending. He could 
have bowed our of politics tri- 
umphantly, the plaudits ringing 
in his ears, as the longest-serv- 
ing Republican Senate leader in 
history. Instead he wfil be re- 
membered as a Republican Ad- 
lai Stevenson, as the man who 
tried and tried but never won 
the big prize. 

Mr Dole’s story has elements 
of tragedy. He is a heroic fail- 
ure whose downfall was pre- 
cipitated by the classic flaw of 
self-delusion. His heroism is 
characterised by extraordinary 
perseverance, the unquenchable 
spirit of a man who rediscovered 
ms appetite for life after 39 
months in hospital ax tbe end of 
World War Tiro and who every 
day since has had to wage a se- 
ries of tiny battles each time he 
buttons a shirt or sits down at 
a meal with a knife and fork. His 
right arm dangles like a rag 
doll’s and in his clenched right 
fist he always grips a pen. tike 
a porcupine needle, to keep 
handshakers at bay. 

Where he has displayed his 
tragic lack of self-knowledge is 
in the notion that his presiden- 
tial ambitions arc made of the 
stuff that the TV age requires. 
For his strength lies not m the 
grand gesture or the calculated 
Clinton histrionics. He is a 
musty congressional deal-mak- 


er, a strong, straightforward 
political mechanic who, by force 
of painful habit, achieves his vic- 
tories one small step at a time. 

Hubris came in the idea that, 
glaringly ill-suited as he was to 
perform the circus tricks re- 
quired on the US electoral 
stage, merit would he its own re- 
ward. “We’re fighting around 
the clock for America - char- 
acter docs cornu." he told his 
adoring St Louis crowd. “The 
last time I fought around Ihe 
clock was in Italy in 1945, but 
the stakes arc just as high today 
as in !945...Charactcr does 
mean something. Duty, honour, 
decency do make a difference 
in America.” 

But they do not. Or not 
enough to tip the balance Mr 
Dole's way against a man who 
may fall short on all the ancient 
virtues but outdoes him in 
telegenic charm and raw elec- 
toral cunning. He pleading, al- 
most despairing appeal in St 
Louis contained an echo of his 
outburst last week, “Where’s the 
outrage? Where’s the outrage?" 
As if to say, “how could you? 
bow could you vote for a "man 
tike that, so soiled by sin and 
sleaze, when you could have had 
a man like me?" There’s a 
touch there of King Lear's no 
less self-deluded cry, “Mon- 
ster ingratitude !" How sharper 
than a serpent's tooth h is to 
have a thankless electorate. 



URGENT APPEAL 

FOR AID 


More than a million people are desperately fleeing the 
fighting in Zaire. IVe urgently need to art now to avoid a 
horrendous loss of life. 

Clean water, food, medical supplies and shelter are 
desperately needed. Red Cross volunteers are well placed 
to provide aid throughout Zaire, Burundi and Rwanda. 
This Tuesday, the British Red Cress is organising an 
emergency flight into the crisis zone with emergency water 
equipment and medical supplies. We need your help to pay 
for this and other urgently-needed aid. 

Phone now to give your donation or complete the 
coupon below. Please give as much as you can. just £25 will 
help provide an entire family with food and clean water. 
Your money can help the Red Cross save lives. 


Please call now with your credit card donation. 


0345 315 315 


QUOTING REFERENCE 3418 

Or yon can send a cheque or postal order with the coupon below. 
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NATIONAL TRUST SUPPORTER? 
TEACHER OR LECTURER? 

CIVIL SERVICE, BT OR POST OFFICE 
EMPLOYEE (WHO JOINS THE CSMA*)? 


MONDAY ^NOVEMBER 1996 « THE INDEPENDENT 
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that Sinn Fein's entry into the 
talks, in the event of an IRA 
ceasefire, could well trigger a 
walkout by the mainstream 
Unionist parties. 

The present channel appears 
to be on a similar model as the 
initial peace process, with Sinn 
Fein president Gerry Adams 
and Mr Hume attempting to de- 
vise a British Government form 
of words which would lead to- 
wards an IRA ceasefire. The 
Irish government and die Clin- 
ton administration are under- 
stood to be aware of this process. 

The Government is said to 
want an IRA assurance that any 
new cessation would be per- 
manent; if not. there would be 




Legal aid 

reforms 

underfire 

Consumer rights campaigners 
today urge the Government 
-mreconaderits plans to re- 
fon^e£1.4bn ayear 
legal-atoxheme. 

The reforms, detailed in a 
White Paper in July, include 
a tougher means test for 
legal-aid applicants, contribu- 
tions towarus costs from all 
applicants, and cash limiting 
in an effort to keep the legal- 
aid budget under control. 

The NCC questions 1 
whether -the changes would 
really save money. It says the 
bulk of legally aided cases in- 
volve custody, access to chil- 
dren and divorce disputes, 
home repossessions andjjer- 
sonal injury claims, and it ar- 
gues that if people are 
deterred from seeking aid to 
resolve such disputes, there 
may be significant knock-on 
costs in other areas. 

NCC chairman David 
Hatch said: “The proposals 
seem to be based on myths 
and guesswork. In place of 
solid facts, we axe told the ra- 
tionale for change is wide- 
spread public concern -- 
concern which, if it exists at 
all, relates mainly to the use 
of legal aid by the rich, not 
(he poor, in a number of 
highly publicised cases." 

Man blown 
to his death 

One man died and another 
was injured after a 40ft hy- 
draulic tower was blown over 
in high winds while they were 
working on & new cinema 
complex at Bargeddie, La- 
narkshire. Gary Thomson, 

40, and Gordon Morrice, 27, 
both of Glasgow, were taken 
by ambulance to hospital 
where Mr Thomson died in 
surgery. Mr Morrice was in a 
“stable" condition. 


Woman burnt 
in petrol fire 

A 38-year-old woman was 
critically ill with 40 per cent 
burns yesterday after setting 
herself ablaze with petrol 
.from a forecourt pump. 

Pqlife said two customers 
filling their cars at the Bern- • 
berton service station in ... 
Wilton Road,- near. Salisbury, 
Wiltshire, beard a bang and 
looked around to see the _ 
woman engulfed in flames. 
They pushed her to the 
ground and took off their 
own clothes to smother the 
flames. Inspector John 
Boland, of Salisbury police, 
said: “These two people 
saved this woman's life. 

“They acted on pure instinct 
and were incredibly brave - 
they risked their own lives." 

The injured woman did not 
arrive at the garage by cay. 

Girl, 10, finds 
Tost? fungus 

A 10-year-old girl has be- 
come the toast of the mush- 
room world after unearthing 
a specimen thought to have 
vanished from Britain 70 
years ago. 

Katie Whipp found the 
puff-ball fungus, known as 
Berkeley’s Earth Star, close 
to her home at Ciacfley, near 
Malvern, Hereford and 
Worcester. The last known 
sighting of the mushroom - 
named after the founding fa- 
ther of mycology, the Rev 
Miles Joseph Berkeley - was 
in Norfolk in 1925. Dr David 
Pelger, head of mycology at 
Kew, described the findas 
the “best and most exciting 
find this year”. : • 


TV tribute 
to Eric 
and Ernie 

Morecaxnbe and, Wise were 
voted Britain’s best televirion 
comedy act yesterday at a 
special awards ceremony to 
mark 60 yearsof BBC televi- 
sion. 

More than half a million 
viewers cast votes for “Aun- 
tie’s Alttime Greats”, with 
the comedy pair earning two 
trophies for best light enter- 
tainment show and favourite 
performers. ‘ 

;. DesLynam was voted best 
teJevMonpresenttftand Ron- 
■ hie Barker, star of Rrridge and 
Open AH Hours, gat an award 
-for outstanding achievement. 
Other winners we re: David Ja- 
son (favourite sitcom per- 
fonner^Afcn&ftavi^Badfy 
(favourite sitcom}; Victoria 
Wood (favourite comedy series 
-As Seen an 7V; and favourite 
comedy performer); Cohn 
Firth (favourite actor); Patricia 
Roudedee (favourite actress); 


Dr Who (favourite popular 
drama); and Pride ana Preju- ■ 
dice (favourite drama serial). 

\ * l 

All lost in the 
supermarket 

Shoppers are so stressed out 
by the sheer number of dif- 
ferent brands, special offers 
and complicated instructions 
that they are missing out on 
the best deals, according to a 
new survey. 

More than half the coun- 
try’s shoppers say they are 
angered or irritated when in 
the store and get into difficul- 
ties trying to compare value 
for money between different 
products. The switch to met- 
ric measurements has com- 
pounded the problem. 

According to research con-' 
ducted by Procter & Gamble. 
Britain has become a nation 
of “guesstimate rs", with 67 
per cent admitting to guessing 
when making measurements. 
Sue Keane, a psychologist 
and consumer behaviourist, 
mid- “The problem is that the 
majority of us want to make 
quids decisions, rather than 
spend ages comparing prod- 
ucts and studying information 
... which can lead to mistakes 
or even over-spending.” 

Clare Gamer 


Boy held over 
marina blaze 

A 17-year-old boy was being 
questioned by police last 
night about a fire at a river- 
side marina in south-west 
London. More than 120 peo- 
ple were evacuated from Eel 
Pie Island, near Twickenham, 
after fire broke out at about 
3am yesterday, threatening 
marine bufldmgs and nearby 
houseboats. Police are treat- 
ing the blaze as suspicious. 

£20m lottery 
‘isuperdraw’ 

The National Lottery is to 
offer an estimated superdraw 
jackpot of £20m to celebrate 
its second anniversary on 16 
November. Operators 
Camelot announced the prize 
in line with regulations which 
allow guaranteed jackpots. 

Since the Lottery started in 
November 1994, there have • 
been twq superdraws, one of 
£10m and a second In March 
1995 which “topped-up" the 
existing- jackpot by £4m to 
more than £13m. 

Jackpot winners in last Sat- 
urday's draw will collect less 
than £lm each. The £9.5m . 
jackpot was shared between 
II punters, who each win 
£860,652. The winning num- 
bers were 7, 23, 32, 35, 43 
and 4S, with bonus ball 25. 


news 


Tories face 
minority rule 
as MP dies 


Colfri Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 

John Major last nighL faced go- 
ing into the general election 
with a minority government af- 
ter the death of the Tory MP 
Barry Porter. If the Conserva- 
tives lose the by-election for his 
seat, they will be dependent on 
Ulster Unionist support. 

Mr Porter's death reduced 
Mr Major's majority to one. and 
if Labour holds on to Barnsley 
East, where a by-election is 
pending, and takes Mr Porter's 
Wirral South seat, the Conser- 
vative Government will be in a 
minority of one for the first time 
since Lady Thatcher took office. 

Mr Major would be able to 
struggle on to a general election 
next May but the symbolism of 
a minority government hanging 
on to power with the support of 
David Trimble's nine Ulster 
Unionist MPs could harm the 
Tories. They could spring a sur- 
prise and hold the by-election 
before Christmas but Labour 
leaders arc planning for a cam- 
paign in February. 

Wirral South, with a per- 
ilously thin Tory majority of 
8,183. is regarded as winnable 
by Labour, which is expected to 


Barry Porter; ‘Generous and 
good humoured’, said Major 


throw everything into the fight 
for iL John Prescott, the deputy 
leader, who heads Labour’s 
key-seats strategy, will be in 
charge of the campaign. 

Mr Porter, an MP since 1979, 
had told friends last month 
that he bad been given six 
weeks to live after being diag- 
nosed with cancer. He bore his 
last days with fortitude and 
good humour, according to 
friends who visited him in a 
London hospital. 

An outspoken right-winger, 
Mr Porter, 57. was a tough-talk- 
ing, sometimes hard-drinking 
Mcrscysider, who was educat- 
ed at Birkenhead. He was well- 
liked at Westminster, though he 
was the first backbencher to tell 
Baroness Thatcher it was about 
time she “bung up her boots", 
and he backed Michael Head- 
line in the leadership race. 

A committed Unionist, he 
was never afraid to criticise 
the Government and vigorous- 
ly challenged the Prime Minis - 
teris judgement in accepting the 
cease-fire by the IRA in an at- 
tempt to get Sinn Fein into the 
peace talks. 

His seat, neighbouring David 
Hunt’s WireaJ West, is in the 
comfortable suburbs of Mersey- 
side, where the Tories need to 
do well to win the general elec- 
tion. Voting in the constituen- 
cy’s five Wirral borough wards 
-in May’s council elections put 
Labour ahead by a whisker. 
Labour polled 8,517 (37.5 per 
cent), the Tories 8340 (36.7 per 
cent) and the Liberal Democ- 
rats 5339 (24.4 per cent). 

Mr Major said of Mr Porter, 
who was married with five chil- 
dren; '‘Barry’s generous heart 
and good humour will be much 
missed at Westminster and in 
the Wirral. He served both his 
constituents and country well." 

Obituary, page 16 


Walk out: Ramblers are to protest today over the Church Estates Commissioners’ ending of public access to Hagg Wood, 
near York, which the Forestry Commission plans to sell. The Church owns the shooting rights Photograph: John Angereon 
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Thousands overtaxed 
by computer fault 


Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 


Because of a computer software 
glitch, thousands and possibly 
millions of people leaving the 
dole for woric have been paying 
too much tax, with the full 
knowledge of the Government. 

The Employment Service ac- 
knowledges the mistake, which 
also affects graduates taking up 
their first job. but says it has 
been too busy establishing the 
tough new Jobseekers' Al- 
lowance to correct it. 

Labour wants to know how 
many people and how much 
overpayment is involved and 
how much has been refunded. 
Ian McCartney, the chief em- 
ployment spokesman, believes 
anything up to 3 million tax- 
payers could be involved. 

the problem arises because 
people securing a job are au- 
tomatically given an emergency 
tax code unless they can provide 
their own rating. For the low- 


est-paid the overpayment can be 
considerable. For same people 
securing a job on £8,400 the ex- 
cess tax could be £343, said Mr 
McCartney. The programming 
error was identified in February 
1995 but corrective action 
scheduled for that October 
could not be taken because 
staff had to be diverted to the 
introduction of the Jobseekers’ 
Act. Mike Fogden, chief exec- 
utive of the Employment Ser- 
vice, said overpayment could 
continue until the defective 
NUBS2 software system is 
closed down in August next 
year. 

Official figures show that be- 
tween February 1995 and June 
1996, 295m people moved from 
unemployment into work. 

Mr Ian McCartney said: “It’s 
an absolute disgrace ... Mov ing 
from benefit into work is often 
a particularly difficult time fi- 
nancially and it is asto nishing 
that the Government has been 
piling on the misery by allow- 


ing excess tax to be token from 
people’s pay packets.” Mr Mc- 
Cartney contrasted the Gov- 
ernment's keenness to 
introduce the Job Seekers' Al- 
lowance (JSA), which he be- 
lieves will deprive many 
unemployed of benefits, with its 
inertia in dealing with over- 
payment of tax for those find- 
ing work. 

In a letter to the Labour Par- 
ty, Mr Fogden said that “sub- 
stantial numbers" of civil 
servants had been diverted to 
the JSA. He said the overpay- 
ment of tax would occur “to a 
diminishing extent" afteF sum- 
mer this year. Although the pro- 
gramme could not be altered 
because of pressure of work, 
“clerical procedures" were in 
place to deal with the problem 
untO a new system was in place. 

A spokeswoman for the Em- 
ployment Service said refunds 
would be paid to those who le- 
gitimately claimed they had 
been overtaxed. 
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Crime Bill ‘will bring huge costs’ 


Patricia Wynn Davies 

Legal Affairs Editor 


Michael Howard’s Bill to tough- 
en prison terms for serious and 
persistent offenders will dear its 
first, parliamentary hurdle 
tonight, amid warnings that the 
measure will have “shambolic” 
effects that could cost hun- 
dreds Of milli ons of pounds. 

The Home Secretary's Crime 
(Sentences) BQl is on course to 
receive its Commons Second 
Reading with an overwhelming 
majority following Labour's de- 


cision to instruct its MPs to ab- 
stain, in contrast to the Liber- 
al Democrats, who have tabled 
a “reasoned" amendment on 
why the measure should not be 
given a Second Reading. 

The Labour no-show will ex- 
asperate penal reformers, who 
believe the BiQ is misconceived 
and will prove a failure in prac- 
tice, while provoking derision, 
from the Government benches. 

But Jack Straw, the shadow 
Home Secretary, said.' “We 
shall ensure the Bill receives a 
Second Reading.’ There are a 


number of key points ...which 

ers where the issuers not die 
aim of the Bill but the method" 

Labour supports the imposi- 
tion of automatic life sentences 
for second-time rapists and of 
community service orders or 
curfews as an alternative to jail 
for fine defaulters. However, 
Labour remains opposed to 
proposals to introduce fixed 
minnnum sentences. 

An emerging battleground is 
the BflTs blueprint for so-called 
“honesty in sentencing", which 


Mr Howard believes should be 
achieved by abolishing the cur- 
rent parole system. But Harry 
Fletcher, assistant general sec- 
retary of the National Associ- 
ation of Probation Officers, 
said yesterday that die changes 
could result m spiralling addi- 
tional expenditure while most 
offenders would be subject to 
less supervision after release. - 
In an attempt to. contain the 
high costs conceded by the 
Government, the Bfll prorides 
that in cases other than those 
attracting minimum terms, 


judges should effectively halve 
current sentence lengths. 

Bur Mr Fletcher said: 
“Judges would still be able to 
impose sentences of up to 14 
years for burglary and up to two 
years for under- 21 -year-olds. 
This must have resource impli- 
cations probably running into 
hundreds of rnSUons ia tennsof 
prison costs.” Tune spent by 
prisoners on parole would be re- 
duced by two-thirds in virtual- - 
ly every case, putting the public 
at more risk. “It’s a potential 
shambles,” he said. 


Major in secret link to Sinn Fein 


David McKittrick 

Ifelartd Correspondent 

A secret channel of communi- 
cation has been established be- 
tween the British Government 
and the republican movement 
involving the SDLP leader John 
Hume. 

The revelation, in the Dublin 
Sunday Tribune, was followed by 
statements from the Govern- 
ment and Sinn Fein which con- 
spicuously refrained from 
denying that such a channel 
existed. 

Later, two sources involved 
confirmed that a conduit exist- 
ed between the republicans 
and London, even though no 


IRA ceasefire has been in exis- 
tence since February last It ap- 
pears to have survived even tne 
double IRA car bomb attack on 
the army’s Northern Ireland 
headquarters early fast month. 

Government involvement in 
such communication wil] come 
as little surprise to observers of 
the peace process which resulted 
fa the August 1994 BRA cease- 
fire. since that saga featured a 
web of internecine contacts. 

One problem now for the 
Government takes the form of 
an immediate political con- 
straint on its freedom of ma- 
noeuvre. It is anxious to keep 
alive the continuing political 
talks at Stormont, yet it is clear 


a three-month waiting period 
before Sinn Fein would be al- 
lowed into the Stormont talks. 
London also wants an end to 
IRA “punishment beatings". 

The republican priority is to' 
secure immediate entry to the 
Stormont talks, together with a 
request that a timeframe should 
beset for the duration of the ne- 
gotiations. Republicans are 
adamant that “no new precon- 
ditions’" should be set for their 
entry into talics. 

Reconciling the concerns of 
the two rides is dearly a daunt- 
ing task. Some of those in- 
volved complained yesterday 
that the piihuc disclosure of the 
contacts and the glare of pub- 


licity would further limit every- 
one s boom for manoeuvre. 

Some of these points were 
touched on in a Government 
statement yesterday which said: 
“If a aew IRA ceasefire were de- 
clared we have made dear that 
we would need to look very 
care fully at what was be ing said 
and what was happening on the 
ground. 

“It would obviously take time 
to establish that any ceasefire 
was genuinely unequivocal As 
we have said many times, after 
the murderous attacks we have 
seen there could be no question 
of the ERA declaring a ceasefire 
one day and Smn Fein joining 
the talks the next.” 


* Both the Govemrqent and 
Sinn Fein yesterday specified 
that there hadbeetutomcetings 
between them. Sinn Fein said 
Gerzy Adams and John Hrfrne, 
had since the beginning of the 
year been attempting to re- 
construct the peace process 
and put a process of negotiation 
in place. 

Mr Hume said yesterday. “I 
have been saying for some time 
that I have maintained contact 
with Gerry Adams with the ob- 
jective of restoring the ceasefire. 
You can take it for granted that 
if I am trying to restore a cease- 
fire 2 am keeping both govern- 
ments informed of what I am 
doing." 
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teacher into a real class dresser 


Tory MPs want teachets tb 
smarten up, but they don't 
have to be stuffed shirts 


J0J0 Mayes 

The Jeans, the ear-ring, the 
scruffy trainers; school stan- 
dards are obviously slipping. 
And according to Tory back- 
benchers, it’s the teachers who 
have to smarten up their act. 

Their plans were met with 
predictable outrage by teach- 
ing unions yesterday. Bm 
according to a leading image 
consultant, the sooner teachers 
stop trying to be “groovy" and 
get into their “pseudo-suits", 
the more respect would be 
afforded them by governors, 
parents and children them- 
selves. . . _ 

Dover MP David Shaw is to 
table an amendment to the cur- 
rent Education Bill which 
would lay down dress codes for 
“sloppily-dressed” leaching 
staff. “If teachers want to be 
treated like professionals - as 
they always say they do - then 
they should dress like profes- 
sionals," Mr Shaw said. 

Education Secretary GQlian 
Shephard yesterday indicated 
that the Government wcmld not 

‘Children are 
bombarded by 
visual messages. 
If the visual 
presentation 
isn’t interesting 
then they’ll 
switch off 


support Mr Shaw's proposals. 
But he won support man Mary 
Spillane of imag e consultants 
Colour Me Beautiful, who is 
speaking at a seminar of teach- 
ers on November 11 Not a mo- 
ment too soon, she thinks. 

"Most of them look like 
they've been dragged through 
a bush backwards. They roU out 
of bed in the morning without 
any thought of how they look, 
or even smell. I've seen re- 
volting trainers and almost 
. jogging suits being worn into 
the classroom. It's an insult to 
the children, profesaon, audit's 
affecting schools’ prospects,” 
she said. ‘ " 

The issue of respect is es- 
pedaBy timely in the Hghl of re- 
cent events at schools such aa 
The Ridings, closed because 
pupils are said to be oat of con- 
trol According to Ms SpQlane, 
if teachers want to “grab bade” 
authority for themselves, they 
have to look like they warrant 
it 

“You have to give children 


something to took up to. 
doesn’t mean spez ” 
money, or fossing 
mirror,” she sakiJSiSchfldrcn, 
far more so l teiyre v i ous gen- 
erations J >«^boinfoarded by 

visual pyff&ages - the MTV 
jhxee^seoond culture of im- 
agery. If the visual presentation 
isn't interesting then tbeyTI 
switch oft" 

Pupils, she said, were also 
more image conscious, and 
unlikely, to “identify with” a 
teacher who tried to dress like 
them. 

“When you’re over 
Josilook like a profess 
jecL It's totally misguided to try 
to idemify^Mth lads. The last 
thing thevfwant is for a thir- 



Pupfls want the 


groovy as 
yond be" 

gap-”. ,{ 

likewise, however, teach- 
ers are unlikely to want to 
look Lflrejbcrchant bankers or 
shoulder the cost of Armani 
suits, a fact Ms Spfflane accepts. 

“The last thing you could 
hope to do is take 40-nlus 
Corduroy Man and pot 
into designer trousers," she 
said. “But those nice cords 
shouldn’t be 20 years old, 
should fit and should see a dry 
cleaners’ occasionally.” 

She advocates the “pseudo- 
snit” - a nice jacket and smart 
pair of trousers. Female teach- 
ers, she added should also ap- 
preciate that “looking mumsy” 
may endear them to toddlers, 
but no one else. She suggests 
a nice trouser suit- “available 
at aD price ranges". 

. Before Mr Shaw gets too 
smug however, it should be re- 
membered that this time last 
year Ms Spillane, called in to 
advise Ibry candidates, said 
.Tory MPs resembled “a bunch 
of stuffed shirts” who “needed 
to look more like real people”. 

Yesterday Doug McAvoy, 
general secretary of the Na- 
tional Onion, of Teachers, 
warned of distracting from the 
real education debate into 
“trivial sidelines". “You 
shouldn’t judge a book by its 
cover," he added. 

“Those malting this sugges- 
tion dearly have a folk mem- 
ory of the mid-1980sjvhen a 
minority of teachers' leading 
protests at that time created a 
poor image for the profes- 
sion,” said John Sutton, general 
secretary of tire Secondary 
Heads Association 

And dothes, after all, cannot 
maketh. the teacher. The finest 
suit is not gomg to compensate 
for a teacher who is demoti- 
vated, overworked and, in 
some cases, under threat For 
some schools, Ms Spillane has 
an alternative suggestion: “Ar- 
mour plating." 





Smart moves: Gillian Shephard said the Government would not support Mr Shaw’s amendment to lay down dress codes for teachers. Mr Major faces more trouble on caning 

Cane mutineers to give Major stick 


Jojo Moyas 

The Government faces the 


benchers determined to secure 
the return of corporal pumsh- 
ment in schools. 

. They were boosted at the 


On Friday Robin Squire, a ju- 
nior education minister, told the 
Commons he also favoured the 
cane “as a last resort". 

Then Mr Howard became 
the most senior minister to en- 
ter die controversy w hen he told 
BBC Radio 4 he believed there 


weekend by four newspaper was a place for corporal pun- 
opinioD polls showing support ishmenr “in. extremis". 


opinion polls showing support 
for caning running at two-to-ooe 
among the public. 


ishmenr “in. extremis". 

James J^fwsey, the chairman 
of the Tfrcy backbench educa- 


They eame'-after the a leader of 

Secretary, Michael Howard,’ the revoft, said the momentum 
became the latest minister to , of their campaign could force 
voice support for corporal Mr Major to think again. 


punishment. 

Senior Tories privately/ ac- 


“Tbe Prime Minister is an 
eminently reasonable /naan. 


Education Bill which would 
enable schools to write caning 
into home-school contracts 
signed by parents. 

But die Secretary of State for 
Wales, William Hague, insisted 
that the Government would 
not be swayed by tbe apparent 
swing of public opinion. 

“We don't have government 
by instant opinion poll," he 
told BBCl’s On the Record. 

^ “It is a side-issue. It is not go- 
mg to come back in the current 
parliament. The Government's 
policy is not going to change." 


Tbe latest controversy comes 
at a time when school discipline 
is high on the political agenda 
following the troubles at the 
Ridings School in Yorkshire, 
and at Manton School, in 
Nottinghamshire. 

A teachers' leader yesterday 
called on the Government to in- 
tervene as a compromise aimed 
at reopening Manton school ap- 
peared in danger of collapse. 

Nigel de Gruchy urged Mrs 
Shephard to step in to settle the 
long-numing dispute over the 
school, which was closed by a 


teachers’ strike over the be- 
haviour of a lb-year-old boy. 

Ofsted inspectors are due 
tomorrow to report to governors 
at the Ridings, also closed by 
disruptive pupils. 

NASUWT members have 
backed strike action, claiming 
that 60 pupils are untcachable. 

Last week Calderdale Coun- 
cil closed the school in the in- 
terests of safety after further 
assaults by pupils on teachers. 

But Labour’s shadow edu- 
cation secretary, David Blun- 
kett, yesterday warned against 


a rush to legislate on caning on 
the hack of the highly publicised 
troubles. 

“This is a bygone issue." he 
told BBCl’s Rost programme. 
“It is ruled out. It was ruled out 
lOyeaisago." 

He added: “This argument 
has been started by Gillian 
Shephard and ’Michael 
Howard more in an attempt 
to set the climate for the 
post-election battle as to who 
is going to lead the Toiy par- 
ty than it is about the actual 
issue itself." 


know! edged there was how The Prime Minister weighs 
strong badringright across the matters up carefully and I be- 


toued ty Midland Bank pic Russafl is a fiawnal chaatra but his siny e based upon a real Mutant] customs lines are open houii a day sewn days J wrei 


parliamentary party for its 
restoration, ‘ 

LastThesdfcy the Prime Min- 
ister ruled out a return to cor- 
poral punishment after the 
Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion, G3nan Shephard, said she 
viewed it as a “useful denarent”. 


Heve that if the Prime Minister 
were to see there was a sub- 
stantial or overwhelming case in 
favour then he might reconsid- 
er," he told BBC Radio 4’s 
World This Weekend. 

Mr Pawsey is planning to 
table an amendment to the 


Russians pull the strings 
in Jesus, the puppet show 



Meet Russell. 


David Lister 

Arts News Editor 

A dark, semitic-looking Christ 
is the star of a new £6m film of 
the life of Jesus, with Russian 
puppet versions of the Messiah 
ana his disciples. 

It is being produced by Chan- 
nel 4 Wales and BBC \fales in- 
association with a Russian co- 
producer. Christmas Fflms of 
Moscow, and will be shown in 
cinemas in 2998. 

The surprise about the film, 
currentiy'being worked on in 
Moscow and Cardiff istiiat^ with 
British model animation 
leading the world in tbe wake 
of Oscar-winning "Wallace and 
Gromit, Channel 4 and the 
BBC wanted the Russian 
co-producers to do the model, 
animation scenes for The Jesus- 
Story . „ i 

It has an all-star cast of vok> 
es, with Ralph Fiennes of 
Schindler’s List fame playing Je- ■ 
sus. And although they are onfy 
voices and are not seen, there 
were moments of method act- 
ing. The executive producer- 



When Russell talks to Midland 
ubouf his business nccounl, he ulwuys 
talks to the same person. 


S5HSS Christ entering Pontius State’s pafoee in a scene from The Jesus Story 
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that fiw the andfirion scene Fi- 
ennes took off hissandals in the 
voice studio, stood on tiptoe and 
stretched his arms wide:.; . 

Mr Grace, who is director of 
animation at S4C (Channel 4 
Wfcles) said yesterday: “There 
has been great success in Bntain 
with WUiacc and Gromit et ai 
but the Russians give their 
model animation a different 
v language. It’s more represen- 
I tational and more realistic. y*i- 
jace and Gromit is more 
' stylistic. With the Animated 
Shakespeare, which we did with 
the Russians as co-producers, 
we found they made the ani- 
mation models real people, ami 

10 -year-olds were completely 
absorbed.” 

Tbe production team spent 


dine in Jerusalem taking advice 
from archaeologists and other 
BibBcal eaperts. speaking of foe 
physical portrayal of Jesus, Mr 
Grace said: “He looks Jewish, 
rightly. He is slightly dark. 
Middle Eastern-looking, ws 
. deliberately wanted to get away 
from the traditional while with 
blond hair and Hue eyes figure." 

The i«n g»age .in The Jesus 
Story, whose target audience is 
aged 9-14, is contemporary and 
laced with BibScal allusions 

Samecfthe story istoki in flash- 

backsto Jesus’syoutb, ofwinen 
there is Tittle mention Ju the 
Bible. One scene has him as a 
carpenter working on a hnndr 

ing rite for a new synagogue. 
Also in the cast of voices are 


Miranda Richardson as Mary 
Magdalene, Ian Holm as Pon- 
tiusFQatc, David Thewtis as Ju- 
das and Richard E Grant as 
John the Baptist, the Nation- 

al Theatre actor Michael Bryant 
is the vetks of God, and the voic- 
es of JnBe Christie, Antony 
Sherand WHKmn Hurt are also 
in the Cast- 

Only yesterday it was re- 
vealed that BBC Radio 4 had 
' dropped an irreverent comedy 
series £/377ia/i. Older Brother of 
Jesus, written by and starring 
Irish comedian Michael Red- 
mond. It joked about Mary’svir- 
gini ty and called the Good 
Samaiixan “an insufferable 
prat". The decision to cancel it 
W8S taken by Radio 4’s new con- 


troller, James Boyle, who is a 
Roman Catholic. The produc- 
ers of the new feature film 
about Jesus were determined to 
avoid controversy and showed 
their script to an inter-denom- 
inational panel which included 
Lord Habgood, the former 
Archbishop of York. 

Voicing his approval Lord 
Habgooa said: “It is a moving 
and imaginative Treatment of 
the stoiy, basically faithful to the 
text, and set in dramatic form.” 

Dr Margaret Brearley of the 
Institute of Jewish Affairs said 
the script was “extraordinarily 
moving - the compression, the 
pared language, the emotional 
intensity; the effect is at limes 
startling”. 


Russell owns a Fishing tackle shop and considers 
himself a very lucky man. “Not everyone gets to make 
s living out of their favourite pastime". He's also a 
fairly cautious man and feels a little uneasy about 
dealing with people who are unfamiliar with his 
business. That's why he joined Midland. He knew that 
they would give him a named personal contact at The 
bank, which means that he'd never have to waste time 
explaining things twice and always have someone on 
hand who understood his business. Funnily enough, 
Russell's contact at Midland, is also something of an 
angler, and occasionally calls Russell for tips 
’Mutually beneficial’, is how Russell describes it. 
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She thought it was just a holiday. Instead this 
15-year-old was being dragged away to marry 

I 

New guidelines ' i . i 1 . P L 1 

will help girls ^ f a* ^ F 

ascaDe arranged C ^ '/ *7 p <<? 


New guidelines 
will help girls 
escape arranged 
marriages abroad. 
Report by 
Ian Burrell 

The Foreign Office is to issue 
young Muslim and Hindu 
women of dual nationality with 
an escape package to help them 
avoid being forced into 
arranged marriages. 

The decision follows a suc- 
cession of cases in which young 
British-born women have been 
coerced into marriage, having 
been told by their families that 
they were going on holiday. 

Dr Liam Fax, Under-Secre- 
tary of State at the Foreign Of- 
fice, said: ‘‘We do not accept 
that culture and tradition can be 
used as an excuse for what we 
consider to be abuses on moral 
and human rights grounds. 

“Not all countries see this is- 
sue in the same way as us, so you 
cannot always depend upon 
the co-operation or support of 
other governments. 

“It is therefore important to 
concentrate on alerting young 
people to the measures they can 
take to protect themselves: pre- 
vention is the key.'’ 

The women are advised al- 
ways to travel on their British 
passports and to keep a list of 
emergency telephone nurnbere 
to call for help. They are also 
advised to tell a close friend of 
their expected return date so 
that the friend can alert the For- 
eign Office if necessary. 

Ishya Mohammed, 15, a 
Cardiff schoolgirl, was taken on 
what was ostensibly a holiday in 
Yemen. The girl's mother, 
Marie Davies, alerted the For- 
eign Office in May after hear- 
ing nothing for three months. 

Ishya’s brother, Razaz, 19, 
then arrived at the British em- 
bassy in Aden, claiming that 
family members were trying to 
force him and his sister into 
arranged marriages. 

At first the Foreign Office 
warned: “By virtue of her dual 
nationality she is now deemed 
to be a Yemeni national in 
Yemeni eyes and Britain has no 
direct responsibility or locus as 
far as they are concerned." 
Nevertheless after negotiations 
between British and Yemeni au- 
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Great escape: 15-year-old Ishya Mohammed, back in Cardiff after Foreign Office Intervention to prevent a forced marriage in Yemen Photograph: Huw Evans 


thorides both teenagers were re- 
turned to W&les. 

Two Glasgow sisters, Nam 
and Rifat Haq, were forced into 
arranged marriages after trav- 
elling to Pakistan on a family 
holiday last year. When they ar- 
rived they were surrounded by 
a group of men and forced into 
three cars. After a fortnight in 
captivity, Rifat, then 20, was 
made to many a 27-year-old 
cousin and Nazia, then 13, was 
made to many a man of 40. 

The giris' brother Nadeem, 
17, raised the alarm that they 
had been abducted, and a cam- 
paign was started in Glasgow to 
bring them home.Their nine- 
month ordeal ended in March 
when the British High Com- 
mission intervened and issued 
the girls new passports which 
they used to return to Britain. 



Rifat (left} and Naaa Haq: Forced into marriage after 
being told they were going to Pakistan for a family holiday 


The Foreign Office is now 
advising women who may be at 
risk to make a note of their pass- 
port number and its place of is- 
sue and keep it safe in case their 
passport is confiscated; they 


are also advised to visit their lo- 
cal library before departure to 
get the address of the British 
diplomatic mission nearest to 
where they will be staying- As 
a last resort, they are told to in- 


form on their “arranged hus- 
bands” if the couple return to 
live in Britain. *Tf you have been 
forced into a marriage you 
should let the entry clearance 
officer know the true position 
as soon as possible.” 

The forced marriage advice 
warns: “Some young British 
nationals have travelled abroad 
for a specific family reason only 
to find themselves m completely 
different, unexpected and un- 
acceptable circumstances, in- 
cluding being forced into 
marriage under duress." 

The guidelines, in a docu- 
ment called IburRigfa Abroad, 
will be made available at air- 
ports, citizens’ advice bureaux, 

and libraries They will be issued 

this month as part' of the For- 
eign Office's campaign to in- 
form people of what consuls can 


and cannot do for Britons 
abroad. 

The countries where most 
forced marriage cases occur 
are Pakistan, India, Yemen, 
Egypt, Tunisia and Morocco. 
Bntain is anxious to resolve such 
disputes without confrontation 
with the host country. 

Selma Rahman, project co- 
ordinator of the Meridian 
women’s centre in Glasgow, 
said a dear distinction should 
be drawn between arranged 
marriages- and forced mar- 
riages. 

She said: “Neither Mam run: 
the Hmdn religion condones 
or apects women to be married 
against their will. Both religions 
expect- women - to be 
consulted, participating and 
agreeing to the marriage, 
waned have the right to say no.” 


Labour government j 

The party* s' consumer affairs 
spokesman, Nigel Griffiths, siid 
on Rada Five live that present 
compensation rights oVer 
changes in charter flight tubes 
were inadequate. 

He said Britain's tour oper- 
ators were taking advantage of 
lax regulations to change flight 
times try I I hours without com- 
pensation. 

“1 have heard reports that 
some tour operators axe delib- 
erately advertising attractive 
departure times without having 
available airport slots, then 
switching them to more' anti- 
social bat cheaper timings and 
pocketing the £5 or £10 savings." 

He said that unless the in- 
dustry reached a voluntary 
agreement before the election, 
an incoming Labour govern- 
ment would add brochure small 
print to the Unfair Contract 
Tfenns AcL 

The call has met with a mixed 
response from Britain’s biggest 
tour operators. Martin Brack- 
enbtny, a director of the Thom- 
son Travel Group, Britain’s 
largest, said: ‘There has to be 
an acceptance that there will be 
changes because the summer 
brochure launch pre-dares the 
scheduling meeting each 
November when precise flight 
timing? are decided.” 

But Steve Endacott, sales 
director for Airtonrs - Thom- 
son’s nearest rival - said such 
a move would benefit “vertically 
integrated” companies such as 
his: “We have our own aircraft 
and rights to popolar slots,' so 
vertically integrated tour oper- 
ators are well placed to meet 
tighter restrictions.” 

The ABTA convention was 
also told that British tourists 
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mission ed by AFE^l in u 
tourists was unhappy wah his or 
her holiday. When travellers 
were asked who they wo&ld nust 
to rave impartial advicd%bout 
a destination, half said travel 
agents, one in five believed 
tour operators and brochures 
but none at afl said they would 
trust an MF. 

The major High Street trav- 
el agencies were accused of 
offering biased advice and “bo- 
gus discounts”. Allowing big 
holiday companies to have their 
own individual travel agencies 
was “at best unethical and at 
worst fllegaT, sail David Speak- 
man, head of computer-based 
travel agency Travel Counsel- 
lors. “How dare these big com- 
panies pretend to be unbiased. 
They have done tremendous 
damage to the independent 
travel, agents." 

MrSpeakman’s appeal on be- 
half of the independent opera- 
tors was echoed by Graham 
Simpson, chief of the Simply 
Tfcavel company. He told dele- 
gates that the major tour oper- 
ators dealt with “price and 
gimmicks” while the big travel 
agents offered “lack of person- 
al service, lack of flexibility and 
a lack of knowledge". 

Tony Bennett, of Going 
Places, told the conference the 
UK’s five largest tour operators 
had lost 1 in 12 customers to 
smaller holiday companies over 
thepast year. 

Going Places is the travel 
agency chain of Airtours, and 
Mr Bennett was making the 
case that such vertically-inte- 
grated travel firms were not 
dominating the market and re- 
ducing consumer choice. 

The Office of ffcir Trading has 
been investigating the travel in- 
dustry for more titan a year, but 
has yet to publish its findings. 


PScP, one of the UK’s leading 
suppliers of IT solutions to business, 
was appointed a Compaq reseller in 
April 1984, during Compaq’s first 
month of trading in the UK. Over these 
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12 years P&P has grown into one of 
Compaq's largest System Resellers with 
capabilities that cover the entire range 
of Compaq's products, from PCs and 
Portables to servers and networking. 


Compaq Dc^kpro 20X1 5113 MMMO.Intd friuiiim" 113-MHx 
proccwor. 2S6 Kh cirhc. I-CB hard drltc, Ih-MB nwmon 
plm Comp*? I-Wt 14’ SVGA monitor. 
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By paying off 

other loans and credit arrangements, 
and then making repayments for just 
one new loan over a longer term,- 
you could make your monthly 
outgoings more manageable... 



Perhaps you want to clear 
credit cards, store cards 
or an overdraft, leaving 
you with one affordable 
repayment. 

To check the repayment for 
the EPF Direct loan you 
want, call us FREE on 
0500 373 373. For a quick 
guide use this table ► 
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We have been providing secured personal loans for over 1 0 years and, 
as part of a major financial services group, you can.be assured of our 
responsible lending and first class personal sen/ice. 


“S' 0500 373 373 

PHONE FREE TO APPLY - Any day 3 am to 10 pm 

We will need your address (inc. postcode) and some other simple 
details to enable as to send you an application term to sign and return. 

QUOTE REFERENCE S9108 


no fees • no callers • no interviews • no obligation 
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Endeavour Personal Finance Ltd 

P.O. BOX NO. 10147, LONDON- NT 4. 6LE 

A MEMBER OF 1 LLOYDS TSB GROUP 
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Veteran of the struggle sees Collins come alive at last 


Louise Jury 


NeD Jordan's film about the 
Irish republican leader Michael 
Collins, released at the end of 
this week, has been dogged by 
controversy. It is not the first. 

Nearly a quarter of a centu- 
ry ago, the actor-director.Ken- 
□eth Griffith made a television 
documentary on Collins which 
stirred equal passions. It was 
banned for 21 years. 

Griffith saw one Prime Min- 
ister - Harold Wilson - and 
three Northern Ireland minis- 
ters as the Establishment tried 
to fathom why a Welsh-born 
Protestant cared so passion- 
ately about the mastermind 
whose guerrilla tactics brought 
the British government to the 
negotiating table and who 
signed the treaty in December 


1921 which split the Irish ration. 
Ireland is Griffith's passion. 


He has a plastic bullet and a 
rubber bullet in his livme room. 


rubber bullet in his living room, 
pictures of himself and repub- 
lican friends in Londonderry 
and a picture of Michael Collins 
jostles for place alongside 
posture proclaiming the Irish 
Republic. He even'namcd his 
home Michael Collins House as 
a defiant gesture after his film 
was banned. 

Kenneth Griffith, now 75, did 
not want to sec Neil Jordan's 

film. Although he can remem- 
ber discussing Collins with the 
then unknown Jordan some 20 
yeans ago, Griffith fcared the 
movie would succumb to Hol- 
lywoodisation and exaggerate 
the love interest (Kitty Kieman 
played by Julia Roberts to I iam 
Nee son’s Colli ns). “If the film 


Police plan 
nationwide 


children’s 


drug survey 


Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 


A national drugs audit of 
Britain’s youth is being prepared 
by police as part of a strategy 
to combat abuse among 
teenagers. In what will be the 
largest drug survey yet of young 
people, 100,000 children aged 
11-17 are to be questioned 
throughout the country next 
year. 

1116 results will be used in 
anti-drug programmes tailored 
to each region's problems. Po- 
lice and regional health au- 
thorities will jointly run the 
schemes. For some years senior 
officers have been pressing for 
more preventive measures and 
treatment programmes rather 
than simply stiffer penalties. 

The Association of Chief Po- 
lice Officers' (Acpo) drugs com- 
mittee is drawing up details of 
the survey and is discussing fi- 
nance with a private sponsor. 

Confidential questionnaires 
will be sent to secondary-school 
pupils asking about drug habits, 
what substances they take, 
where they get them and what 
influences’ their choice. The 
police believe too little is un- 
derstood about drug habits of 
the young and fear society is fail- 
ing to curb the popularity of 
illegal substances. 

Ray White, Chief Constable 
of Dyfed Powys and the new 
president of the Acpo, said 
tackling the problem was going 


to be a key aim in the coming 
yean “We do not have a clear 
national picture of drug use 
among the young... We believe 
a large national survey to es- 
tablish the scale of the drug 
problem is a- vital first step. 
Drugs dominate the whole 
question of crime. The two are 
totally inter-related. Serious 
drug abuse is probably the 
greatest worry parents have 
about their children. Our means 
of measuring progress in this 
field at the moment is very 
crude. The number of arrests 
and seizures are not reliable 
enough indicators- they can Ik’ 
affected tty the level' of re- 
sources.” 

The survey will give details of 
the drug trends in different 
parts of the country. For ex- 
ample, Glasgow has a problem 
with heroin and Temazepam, 
while parts of south London , 
have more trouble with crack 
cocaine and amphetamines. 

Mr White said it was in- 
tended to do the survey by the 
end of next year and have a fol- 
low-up study five years later, to 
see if the strategies worked. ■ 

Jack Straw, the shadow 
Home Secretary, said he would 
support the survey: “We don't 
know enough about youngsters’ 
drug habits. I hope a survey will 
help pin down why drug habits 
vary so much between different 
areas. If you can identify* the 
variations, this will help you deal 
with the problems.” 
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ing shaking — but satisfied that 
the film could not harm his 
beloved adopted homeland be- 
cause it explains a part of Irish 
history he believes few British 

people understand. - . 

“It was the most agonising^, 
morning of my life. I found it 
unbearable,'’ he said. On screen 

were chararters be knows like 


employes, by the money peo- 
ple, by America. But he tookno 


liberties, I'm venr glad ift going 
to give the Establistoent, par- 
ticularly the Ibries, abad tune. 
If there's one thing the English 
cannot stand, it’s the truth-" 
- v Tb Griffith,- Collins was a 
heitwyho tried to free the Irish 
people thxgnzgh revolution be-, 
cause he conUsde no btberway. 
Griffith sees nothmg wrang 
with this. But neither doe£he 
regard such a position as ahti- 
Bntish. He regards himself as, 
a patriot, “the last true patriot"; ’ 
because he believes the British 
are a decent people who Ought 
to acknowledge their “filthy 
behaviour in Ireland”. 

Griffith’s perspective differs 
somewhat from the majority 
British view, of.couise. .He is a . 
supporter of Sinn Fein and its 


old friends such as Tom Barry, 
who was one of Collins’ hit 


Liam Neeson as the film's eponymous hero, and Kenneth Griffith Photograph: Adrian Dennis 


isn't suppressed for 21 years, 
there’s something wrong with 
it,” he said. He was also slight- 
ly irked that the now-famous 
director had not coosulled him. 
“There’s no one who knows all 
this like I do.” he said. 

But as the criticism mount- 


ed that Jordan was providing 
succour to the IRA and en- 


couraging support for Sinn 
Fein, The Independent per- 
suaded him to change bis mind 
and watch the film at a screen- 
ing in Soho, London. 

He said he cared nothing for 


the creative merit of Jordan’s 
work. “The only thing that mat- 
ters is the final emancipation of 
Ireland,” he said. “I'm not con- 
cerned whether this is a good 
film or a bad film but whether 
it helps. Ireland.” 

He emerged from the screen- 


squad. and Dave Neligan, who 
was a friend of .Bray’s, the de- 
tective played fayStephen Rea. 

Griffith’s worries were dis- 
pelled. He had feared that the 
historical inaccuracies— bom of 
dramatisation into a two-hour 
film - would allow the critics to 
pour scorn. “But they are short- 
cuts to the truth,” be said. 

“I thought the truth, would be 
compromised, by his [Jordan's] 


military wing. “I am no pacifist,” 
he declares, a stance which has 
. prompted death .threats. 

Bat all underdogs and revo- 
lutionaries win his . attention. 
Thoudi perhaps best known as 
the librarian ra the Peter Sell- 
ers film Only Two Out Play and 


neral, he is also an accomplished 
documentary maker. He re- 
cently finished a programme 
abouf-the jjfntouc&ables of In- 
dia. k- \ 

: v WhenG&y Adams looked 
. : &kety to be rinsed a visa to tthv- 
|el to the Parted States, he 
’tasked Grif5tfr; wheth£r he 
would considfeogbing in his 
place. "It woulc^bc the culmi- 
nation of my career,**he replied, 
and. was disappoint no i to. 
have got the opportarary. 


It may be corny, but it's all my own work 
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Dolly partners: Farmer Ron Walker is dwarfed by 13ft “com dollies” which are causing a stir on the road from Nottingham to Melton Mowbray. They were built ‘as a 
his son Roger, 31, and wife Davina to brighten up the fields at HicMing Pastures. ‘At least they make a change from com circles, ’ Mr Walker says Photograph 
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(outside your local area] 
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on all international calls : 


Even after the first six months, the SAGA Visa 
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(variable) APR and no matter what happens 
to interest rates in the future you can always 
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The credit card that gives 
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telephone service. Free for cardholders, this 
new service will allow you to save between 
15% and 36% on all international calls and 
up to 20% on UK calls outside your local area.” 
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consider how much convenience and value for 
money the SAGA Visa Card could offer you. 
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Combine this with a unique forward folding front seat, variable 
split folding rear seats, 50 cubic feet of luggage space and you'll 
begin to realise that the V40 is a performance car, a versatility car 
and a safety car all in one. 
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FREE 6 DISC CD PLAYER. 


FREE ALLOY WHEELS WITH ABSI FREE AIR CONDITIONING. 


ROVER 


The new 416 i, a Rover saloon legendary for its long distance comfort, now comes 
with a six disc auto-change CD player (or, if youd. prefer it, up to three years of free 
servicing*), five-spoke alloy wheels, air conditioning and anti 1 lock brakes. 

All for an on-the-road price of £14,445. 

What more can we add? If youd like to indulge in a test drive, contact 
your local Rover dealer, or call 0345 186 186. rover. 
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gem in peril 


National Trust: 
We’re no clique 


Stephen Goodwin 

Heritage Correspondent 

It is a house virtually unchanged 
since the 18th century. a gold- 
en age of artistic and intellec- 
tual development in Scotland 

Lady Antonia Dalrymple 
says she will miss the view north 
oyer the Firth of Forth to the 
hills of Fife when she moves 
from her mouldering mansion 
to a cottage in the estate 
grounds. 

Though frail and grey, hex 1 
smile and delicate features are 
unmistakably those of the 
young woman in the portrait 
banging in the chaotic upstairs 
sitting room. It was painted 
from a photograph men 50 
years ago, soon after she came 
to Newhaiies House as the 
bride of Sir Mark. Dahympie. 
Her favourite view is over one 
shoulder. 

But 71-year-old Lady Anto- 
nia speaks of the future with a 
certainty not obvious in her ad- 
visers. Just one month remains 


for the National Trust for Scot- 
land to raise the £2.7m it needs 
to take on NewhaSes atnd start 
restoration work which could 
eventually see books relumed 
to a library Dr Johnson called 
“the most learned drawing- 
room in Europe". 

Though only five miles from 
Edinburgh, the house is not easy 
to find The entrance is off a new 
roundabout by an industrial 
estate. Local people know it as 
the way to a plant nursery. But 
a fork beyond the stone gate 
piers leads past a “private” sign 
ami under trees, to 'reveal the 
neoclassical villa across a damp 
lawn amid a carriage turning 
curie. 

The centre block - of 
Newhaiies was built in 1686 by 
the architect James Smith, and 
extended following its purchase 
by the Dalrymples, an Edin- 
burgh legal dynasty, in 1707. De- 
cay is written across the 
exterior, from the stone to the 
corroded ironwork and rotted 
balustrade of the stairway. 


Inside, the state rooms are 
sumptuous but marred by damp 
stains. cracks, woodworm holes 
and peeling decoration. 
Baroque plasterwork and 
wuodouvmg extend throughout. 
And in each room there are 
family portraits set in the pan- 
elling, including several by Al- 
lan Ramsay, the pre-eminent 
Scottish painter of the era. 

But the most important roam 
at Newhaiies is the library. 
Bom the 1750s the head of the 
finally was Sir David Dahympie, 
the law lord Lord Hailes and a 
key figure in the Scottish En- 


Lady Antonia Dahympie: Threat of ‘dreadfuT auction 


desk which stands in die shat- 
tered gloom of the two-storey 
library he wrote the Annals of 
Scottish History, known as the 
first “modem’' history of Scot- 
land.- 

- Now bird droppings Jitter 
the grate ’ beneath the ornate 
marble drimneypiece and, most, 
chilling of all, the book cases 
which line three vast walls are 
-empty.. (A dusty polar bear 


. skin is stretched out in front of 
the cold hearth - a wedding pre- 
sent from a big game-hunting 
cousin of Lady Antonia's.) 

_ The books and Lord Hanes’s 
paper s w ere removed to the Na- 
tionaJ Library of Scotland in 
1976 in lieu of death duties fol- 
lowing the death of Sir -Mark 
Dalrymple at the age of 56. 

. But the money that the Na- 
tionalThist for Scotland needs 
to purchase the contents and 
fund, the restoration and en- 


About £8m is expected to 
come from the Heritage Lottery 
Fund, and support has been of- 
fered by the National Art Col- 
lections Fund for purchase of 
the pictures. 

That leaves a shortfall of 
£2.7m to be made up by Trust 
members. So far £500,000 has 
been secured. But (Mitya month 
of the appeal remains before the 
Trust has to decide whether to 
go ahead. 

If by the end of this month it 
is not satisfied that sufficient 


Photograph: Cotin MacPherson 

funds are promised then the 
deal wifi be off- The Newhaiies 
collection would be sold pri- 
vately. 

“It would mean having 
Christie's down to auction it all 
on the lawn," said Lady Anto- 
nia. “I think it would be quite 
dreadful, don’t you?" 

Many of the treasures would 
probably leave Scotland, and a 
matchless archive of the En- 
listment would never return to 
the shelves of the sepulchral 
library. 


Leaders of the National Thisi 
called for less confrontation 
and better communication as 
members urged greater open- 
ness in the running of Britain's 
largest charity, writes Stephen 
Goodwin. 

Charles Nunneley, address- 
ing 1 ,000 members at the Bust’s 
AGM in London, rejected ac- 
cusations in a series of letters 
to The Independent recently 
that the Thist leadership was 
“arrogant, elitist and dominat- 
ed by an aristocratic landown- 
ing clique" Mr Nunneley said: 
“1 take criticisms like that very 
seriously, because they show 
that we have failed in our duty 
of communicating the true state 
of affairs to our members mid 
the world at large." 

A resolution to require dis- 
closure of how the chairman 
casts the thousands of unman- 
dated votes at his disposal each 
AGM was rejected by 42JS4 
votes to 20,577. With Mr Nun- 
neley and the council against 
what they regarded as a "med- 
dlesome’’ motion, the result 
was never in doubt. 

Supporters of the change ar- 
gued that greater transparency 


DAILY POEM 


Mrs Mop 

By Glyn Wright . 

When I asked my mam should I marry a soldier 
she said if I loved him then I must- 
We shared the richest cake my lips have touched 
then he put on beret, black poSshed boots 
and marched off into a November fog; 
came back next spring, spoke of some damned 
infernal place, the nearest to earthly hdL 

When 1 heard cf has posting / ran to the dock, - 
stood with young wives on the ferry’s-top deck 
waving to one matt lost in two thousand. 

Back and forth we chugged the mer 
all the fellers waving from the big ship 
as we went on waving always waving 
into the long bitter winter nigjhL 

Glyn Wright was yesterday awarded the 1996 Aldeburgh 
Poetry Festival Prize for Best First Collection for Could Have 
Been Funny (Spike, £4.99). The Aldeburgh Poetry Festival began 
in 1989, running over the first weekend in November, and this 
year attracted record audiences. Information about the 1997 
Festival may be obtained in the new year from the Poetry Festival 
Box Office. Aldeburgh Foundation, High Street, Aldeburgh, 
Suffolk EP155AX. 



David Lister 

Arte' News Editor 


The National Lottery's mil- 
lions of pounds for good caus- 
es could turn from being one of 
the Government’s great pre- 
election boasts to a massive pre- 
election embarrassment 

The Independent has learned 
that numerous prestigious arts 
organisations may not now re- 
ceive the money they have been 
promised. 

It also. emerges that the razz- 
matazz money give-away on 
prime time television every Sat- 
urday night is a gigantic fake. 
When a smiling Axrthea Turn- 
er gave' giant-sized cheques to 
ecstatic recipients, only Miss 
Ulmer’s smile was genuine. 

Vbidng discontent about the 
procedure for the first time 
yesterday by a loamy money dis- 


tributor, a spokeswoman for the 
Arts Council said: “We wish 
they would not hand over those 
cheques on television. It is ut- 
terly misleading. No money is 
actually changing hands." 

Those cheques are void. 
None of the good causes re- 
ceives their lottery millions in 
one tranche. Indeed, those that 
have won the money for re- 
building and redevelopment 
have to get the work done first 
then present invokes. Their 
business and artistic plans are 
continually monitored. If at 
any stage they fail to satisfy the 
Arty Council (the distributor for 
thwarts) the promise to deliver 
the money will not be honoured 

For example, the Royal Opera 
House’s award of £55m has not 
yet been paid to the ROR Onty 
£9m has been banded over. The 
rest will be givenwhen the Roy- 


al Opera House satisfies the Arts 
Council that it can raise match- 
ing funding from private sources 
and deliver on its long-term 
business and artistic plans. 

In the case of die Royal 
Opera House, Govern Garden, 
realising the award looks likely. 
Other organisations may not be 
so lucky. It is not just the prob- 


from private sources. 
Virginia Botlomley, Secretary of 

State for National Heritage, 
fails to negotiate at least a 
standstill grant front the Trea- 
sury for the arts later this month, 
some high-profile organisations 
will not be able to deliver on 
artistic and business plans they 
promised the Arts Council. 

The Government's published 
projection is for a £3m cut for 
the arts. Mary Alien, the Arts 
Council secretary general, says 


she has heard rumours of a cut 
as high as £10m. If this happens 
the lottery awards may not be 
paid because organisations wiD 
not be able to pay the staff to 
supervise redevelopment pro- 
jects or mourn the events in their 
new buildings. 

An Arts Counci] spokes- 
woman said those who would be 


in trouble with less than a stand- 
still grant and whose awards 
“might have to be reassessed" 
include Sir Simon Rattle's City 
of Birmingham Symphony Or- 
chestra, the Royal Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, the Sal- 
isbury Playhouse. Bolton Octa- 
gon. Cambridge Arts Theatre, 
and Yorkshire Dance Centre. 


would have enabled members 
who vi tied in pa.st > ears against 
hunting on Trust LurJ to know 
whether many grassroots mem- 
bers opposed them or just the 
couneil. But Mr Nunncles 
pointed out that members who 
gave the chairman unmandat- 
ed proxies did so knowing the 
council's position. 

The “block vote" also en- 
sured tile rcelcction of nine sil- 
ting members of the policy - 
making eouneil for another 
three-year term - filling (he only 
vacancies. Eight would-be new- 
comers failed to get elected. 

Mr Nunneley said there had 
certainly been "occasions when 
the atmosphere had been 
“more of confrontation than of 
communication". As to elitism, 
he said that of the 52 council 
members, eight had titles (just 
one lord) but that did not seem 
to him "to matter a tinker's cuss 
one way or the other". There 
were 36 men and 26 w omen; 14 
members were linked with 
academia, eight had tup level ex- 
perience in business and man- 
agement and six were 
large-scale farmers and 
landowners. 


arts 


A spokesman for Virginia 
Bottomley at the National Her- 
itage Department said: “It Is 
technically a fact that lottery 
awards might not be paid if i 
certain criteria are nut met. But • 
this Is the first we have heard of ■ 
this as a problem and it seen is ■ 
at the moment a little hypo- 
thetical." 
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arcelona 

£49 

Daily scheduled flight to Spain 

easy Jet 


Amsterdam £35 • Scotland £i9 * Nice £49 

All fares single excl. tax subject to avail ability 


BASE RATE 

With effect from 
30 October 1996 
The Royal Bank of Scotland 
Base Rate has 
been increased 
from 5.75% to 
6.00% per annum. 

¥* 

The Royal Bank of Scotland 

The Royal Bank ofSootkndpk. 

Registered Office; 36 St. Andrew Sqmrrc, Edinburgh EH2 2 YB. 
Registered in Scotland So. 90312. 


DANGER 



Protect your mortgage from 
future uncertainty. 

Vfery few things in life are But with Mortgage Payment 

certain. You could find Protection you can protect 

yourself unable to work ~ — your mortgage for an 

, . . ... General Accident 

due to accident illness Direct average of only £15 a 

or redundancy. This could flP month. It's a good feeling 

mean your home is at risk. to know your home is safe. 
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PROTECT YOUR MORTGAGE 

FREEPHONE 0800 121 008 


Lines open Monday to Friday 9am -8pm, Saturday and Sunday 9am - 5pm. 

To be eligible lor cam you roua hjw been in continuous employment (at lean 16 houra a week) 
tor the Ian 6 months Certain condmons apply 
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news 


France urges EU to 
intervene in Zaire 


Mary Braid 

Gisenyi, Rwanda 

A day after the Zairean town of 
Gama apparently fell to Tutsi 
rebels, creating yet another 
wave of refugees in the crisis en- 
gulfing central Africa, sporadic 
gunfire could still be beard in 
Gisenyi, just over the Rwandan 
border. 

As the thousands who fled 
Goma at the weekend spent 
their first day in refugee camps 
in Rwanda, it seems that, de- 
spite overwhelming Zairean 
troops, skirmishes between the 
rebels and opposing forces con- 
tmue. Fifteen heavy explosions 
were also heard in Bukavu, 
south of Goma, which feD to the 
Zairean Banyamulenge Tbtsis 
last week. Caught up in the 
fighting are more than 1 milli on 
Rwandan Hutu refugees who 
fled to Zaire two years ago af- 
ter the Hutu genocide of 
800,000 Tutsi citizens. 


Yesterday France, criticised 
far its diplomatic stance on the 
1994 genocide, called on the Eu- 
ropean Union to prepare to in- 
tervene to head off a disaster in 
the region. 

Many aid workers and polit- 
ical analysis believe the only so- 
lution to the crisis is the return 
of the Hutu refugees to Rwan- 
da but while Zaireans have 
poured over the border to es- 
cape the fighting, Hunts were 
still showing no signs of re- 
turning home. Their presence 
in eastern Zaire and the influ- 
ence of the Hutu extremists who 
lead them has proved a desta- 
bilising force in the region. 

More than 700,000 Hutu 
refugees are huddled together 
in camps around Goma. Fear 
and panic has created the 
largest refugee camp in the 
world at Muganga, where 
400.000 are packed in. 

“The camps are completely 
overcrowded,'’ said one aid- 


programme director yesterday. 
“Disease will soon set in. Forty 
thousand Hutu refugees died in 
1994 when a cholera epidemic 
hit the camp.” 

The aid workers said it was 
cynical tosayso, buttbeahseooe 
of television cameras in the 
cut-off camps might this time 
ensure that short-term deci- 
sions about the crisis were 
avoided and a more lasting so- 
lution found “People will un- 
doubtedly die," be said “But 
perhaps this time we will get a 
proper solution. Hard deci- 
sions must be taken.” 

He admitted the camps, sus- 
tained by international doaors 
at a. cost of $18m (£1.8m) a day, 
bad become a base from which 
Hutu extremists could hit back 
across the border at the new 
Tutsi-led Rwandan government 
He said many people criticised 
the aid workers for failing to rid 
the camps of the hardliners. 

“But it is not easy to remove 


the leadership,” he said “And 
while it is easy to recognise, what 
has gone wrong, it is far hard- 
er to put it right” 

The eleventh-hour evacua- 
tion of more than 100 aid work- 
era from Goma on Saturday has 
left the refugees to fend for 
themselves, with just two weeks 
supply of food left. Aid organ- 
isations say fear of returning 
home and intimidation has 
trapped them in the camps. 

Yesterday Rwanda, which 
has everything to gain from 
the break-up of the camps, in- 
sisted again that it bad no in- 
tention of launching military 
operations against Zaire. But 
witnesses report that Rwan- 
dan troops did indeed take 
part in Tutsi rebel action against 
Zairean forces at the weekend 
One refugee said yesterday 
that anti-Zairean lighters had 
carried large guns and were 
well-equipped when entered 
took Goma. 
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Home done: Baraah Data hu igs her elder brother Mohamed at their house hear Hebron which the chtttfs unde. Shaker 
Dana, eafd was petrol-bombed by Jewish settlers. flve„were Injured in a fire cause d by the incident Photograph: Reuter 


BT cut 31% off weekend calls 











5 minute weekend 
call to the USA and 
Canada. 



£1.90 


After 

7th September . 

After ' 

8th October 

£1.45 

£1.31 | 




October 8th. Massive price cuts. S Freefone 0800 003 800 


SP MINIMUM CHARGE PIS CALL. DIRECT DIALLED CALLS 0NLT. EXCLUDES «US W |T JPUHN MMMU ! AND IS AVAILABLE OK ONE INTERNATIONAL NUMBER. FRIENDS * FANIL* NOT AVAILABLE WITH THE UCHT USP SCHEME. 
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for Palestine 


Patrick Cockbum 

Hebron 

Whoever hurled the large stone 
that smashed the front window 
of the press bus accompanying 
Malcolm Rifkind was probably 
unaware that the British Rxejgn 
Secretary was in Hebron. But he 
did succeed, in underlining die 
restiveness of the 100,000 Pales- 
tinians in the dty as they wait 
for the long-delayed agreement 
on Israeli redeployment. 

- Mr Rifkin d, the most senior 
European politican to visit 
Hebron, told Mustafa Natshe* 

the m^yor, that Brita in was ertm- 
mittfd In “ thft <ytf-A»fftr TVrinario n 

of the Pales tinian people” and 
that “all [Israeli] settlements are 
Alegar. Israeli withdrawal was 
necessary for die peace process 
to retain credibility. 

Mr Rifkmcfs visit is part of die 
increased diplomatic pressure on 
Benjamin Netanyahu, die Is- 
raeli Prime Minister, since a 

(^Faksfirians 

dead. Mr Rifkind said Mr Ne- 
taoyahu had assured him that Is- 
rael would implement other' 
parts of the interim agreement 
with the Palestinians signed last, 
year, in addition to that relating 
to Hebron. • 

Palestinians want Id force Is-. 


rael to transfer three further in- 
stalments of territory as previ- 
ously agreed That would make 
it more difficult for Israel to iso- 
late the smaD enclaves' which the 
Palestinians already rule. 

Mr Rifkind 1 s visit, while less 
combative than that of Jacques 
Chirac, the French President, 
last month, emphasises Mr Ne- 
tanyahu’s diplomatic isolation. 
In Hebron he said that “the op- 

tionof a Pales tinian state must 

be available”. He then left for 
Gaza where he was due to 
meet Yasser Arafat, the Pales- 
tinian leader. 

In addition to Israel with- 
drawing from most of Hebron, 
Palestinians want agreements 
implemented to release pris- 
- oners and open a safe passage 
between the West Bank and 
Gaza. The deal on Hebron may 
be signed at the Middle East 
economic summit in Cairo on 
12 November. 

Meanwhile there are fears 
that Israeli settlers in Hebron 
will attack Palestinians to sab- 
otage the .agreement. Near 
KIryat Arte, the Jewish settle- 
ment overlooking the city, set- 
tlers yesterday hurled petrol 
bombs at a Palestinian bouse, 
setting it ablaze and injuring five 
people, (me critically, family 
members said. 


accused over 
‘give-away* 


Mary D^evsky 


The disclosure at the weekend 
that yet another leading trench 
oompany director is under' ju- 
dicial examination for corrup- 
tion might have been met with 
the standard sigh of despair 
from a public already 


mores. That the director con- 
cerned should be Jean-Luc La- 
gard&e and the company the 
defence and media giant Matra- 
Hacfiette, however, promises a 
public outcry and embarrass- 
ment for the government • 

It is barely two weeks since 
the government announced the 
choice of Mr Lagarddre and 
Matra to take over the public 
communications and technolo- 


tenns of the deal, under which 
Maira would acquire Thomson 
for a Symbolic one franc and sell 
its subsidiary, Thomson Multi- 
media, on to the South Kore- 
an company, Daewoo, for a 
similar sum. Infuriated public 
opinion and unleashed a torrent 
ofoftenrenophobicftuy against 
the “give-away” of French assets 
to foreigners. The government 
has been forced to concede a 
parliamentary debate before 
the decision js made final- 

Into this mood of extreme 
hostility came the revelation 
. that Matra ’s chairman, Mr La- 
gardfere, had been placed under 
judicial investigation for cor- 
ruption on 28 October, that is 
12 days after the sale of Thom- 
son was announced. 

The details were published in 
Le Monde, which Mr Lagatdere 
sajis he intends to sue. While the 
Matra chairman said the inves- 
tigation related to a case 
brought by a shareholder in 
connection with the terms of th e 
Matra takeover of the media 
company H&chette four 



Jean-Luc Lagardere: Under 
investigation for ‘corruption’ 

includes false-accounting, fraud 
and abuse of public money. . 

A judicial investigation in 
France does not necessarily 


but it inevitably tarnishes the 
reputation of the person con- 
cerned, requires him to be 
questioned by a judge, and may 
entail “preventive custody” if a 
judge so rules. 

The 'disclosure that Mr La- 
gard&re is under investigation so 
soon after his company was 
chosen to buy Thomson is em- 
barrassing enough for the gov- 
ernment. Bui he is the second 
goveniment-pieked director to 
find himself in this position. 
The head of the national railway 
company, SNCF - Loik Le 
Flocb-Pringem — had to resign 
this summer after only six 
months in .office, after being 
placed under investigation and 
□eld in prison for alleged cor- 
ruption while head of another 
nationalised company, Elf 
Aquitaine. 

• That case is sail pen ding, as 
are corruption investigations 
into the activities of at least an- 
other dozen senior company di- 
rectors, including (hose of 
Renault, Alcatel -Alsthom and 
one of the hro*»-cr iniim »» 


panics, Francaisc des jeux. 
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Rupert Cornwell 

San Antbnio, Tews 

Those- mghtroare^fcannt&d 
menibeis of Bin Cfetfon’s Secret 
Service detail, changed with 
keeping the leader ofAm erica 
and the free world out of harm's 
way, have discerned a new 
threat to their man They call 
it “scratching". 

Everyone knows this Presi- 
dent adores plunging into 
crowds. These days, on his elec- 
toral progress around the coun- 
try, he doesn't so much shake 
hands, but holds forth bis anrw 
for people to grab, like life rafts 
for shipwreck survivors. “I 
touched him three times. Three 
times, would you believe," 
Lebene Ohene, a Ghanaian- 
American worker county em- 
ployee said in ecstasy after a 
rally in Las Vegas last Thursday, 
as Mr Clinton worked the lines 
for fully 40 minutes. 

It can be risky. In El Paso the 
next day, he leant so far that his 
feet became entangled with the 
bottom rope and the Secret Ser- 
vicemen bad to prevent hhn 
falling over. But that doesn't 
keep the “scratchers” at bay. 
They are the ultimate souvenir 
hunters, content nor merely to 
touch their target, but to talc* 


university campus* warmed by 
a high school band playing "La 
Bamba” and the “Macarena”. 
The President began with- a- 
few words in vftat seemed to be! 
Spanish. What was he taBring 
about, I asked a colleagu e from - 
the Spanish news agency EFE. 
"I couldn't understand of a 
word of it,” Ate said. 

But no matter ' In Pn g lkh 
also, Mr CEnton can be in- 
comprehensible - not the words 
that gush forth in an unstop- 
pable tide, but thepoint he’s try- 
ing to convey. Suddenly, for 
instance, hewul switch from the 
300-year-old blood fends of 
"my ancestors in Ireland” to the 
miracles of modern science. 

“We know there are two 
genes which cause breast can- 
cer,” he told a Hallowe’en ni ght 
crowd in Oakland, California ... 
“We know that for the first 
time in history laboratory ani- 
mals with their lower spines 
completely severed have shown 
movement in their lower limbs 
because of nerve transplants 
from other parts of their body.” 
What on earth has this to do with . 
Bob Dole and November 5. 
Then you realise. The operative 
word is history. This is a Presi- 
dent seeking his place in histo- 
ry, a link between America past 
and the America to Come. 

In Arizona,, he seeks the 
mantle of Lxncolia and Tfeddy - 

would not give 

• > j ri • Maas frontier he addresses 

III; roared tile 10,000 or more in front of a cer- 

tain white-washed and well- 
known church In the middle of 
San'. Antonio. Mr Clinton, . 
though, is deep into history as 


Despite the narrowing of opin- 
ion polls in the final days. Bob 
Dole has a seemingly insur- 
mountable electoral mountain 
to climb to win the US presi- 
dency tomorrow. 

Our map, based on local 
polls taken in foe last 10 days, 
shows PresidentBifl GSnton 
strongly ahead in 23 stales and 

his challenger leading dearly in 

qght. Of foe 10 largest states, 
six, including foe top two, Cal- 
ifornia -and New York, are 


eys a bleak battleground 


squarely in foe Clinton camp, ^straight. None foe less, a Dole 
Only Tbxas and North Caron- victory would be extraordinary, 
na are leaning to Mr Dole. " {surpassing even Harry Thi- 
State polk lag several days be- iman’s pundit- and poll-defying 
hind national polls, which show ’^triumph in 1948. 
a move from Mr Clinton and to- » US presidential elections are 
wmsdffMrDole and Ross Per- -^decided not by shares of the na- 
ot. A number of states in the ' don-wide vote but by votes 


West, Midwest and South, 
shown here as leaning to Mr 
Clinton, may have become 
more competitive in foe final 


won in foe electoral college. 
Each state gets votes roughly ac- 
cording to population (actual- 
ly according to foe number of 


Senators and members of Con- 
gress). The first past foe post in 
the popular vote in each stale 
scoops all its votes in foe elec- 
toral college. To win the pres- 
idency, a candidate needs 270 
of the S3S college votes. 

The map suggests that- as of 
the end of last week - Mr Clin- 
ton had commanding leads in 
enough states (o gh e him a nar- 
row victory in the electoral col- 


lege: 23 states worth 278 college 
votes. He was ahead by three 
points or more in 32 stales, 
enough to give him on ckxt oral- 
college landslide of 3S3 votes. 

Compared to our earlier 
maps. Mr Dole has consolidat- 
ed his hold on part of foe ■Re- 
publican base in the South and 
West. He was ahead in lh states 
in all, comfortably ahead in 
eight. But foe 16 states yield an 


SOURCE 

Hot Una and local pofa 


electoral -college harvest of 135 
electoral-college votes, half n! 
what he needs to win. 

To win, Mr Dole has to take 
ufi the white and blue suit cm m 
the mao. all the pink ( Clint on - 
leaning) and one medium-sized 
(strong Clinton) red state. Some 
of the “pink" states - Ohio. Col- 
orado, Oregon - were report- 
ed yesterday by Inca! pollsters 
to be slipping’ away from foe 
President. But it remained im- 
probable that Mr Dole could 
paint the map blue in foe final 
hours of the campaign. 


' When they shut 
the government 
I thought about 
the Alamo. I 
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a piece of him home, m foe form 
of a tiny fleck of Aon. - . - 

Beyond that if anxiety exists 
in the Presidential entourage at 
an eleventh-hour narrowing in 
the polk, it has been scarcely vis- 
ible. In this seven-day swing 
across the country, foe crowds 
have been large -as at the heav- 
ily Hispanic New Mexico town 
of Las Cruces on Fnday evening 
when half foe local population 
of 70JXH) turned out to see him. 

“Su vo to es su voz," said a 
huge banner by foe podium, re- 
flecting the main concern of the 
White House at this late stage 
of foe game: that, whether from 
boredom with an election that 
has seemed a foregone conclu- 
sion for months or from disgust 
with foe seamy campaign fi- 
nance shenanigans that have 
been making headlines for days, 
people will simply not bother to 
turn out on Tuesday. 

But a good show can help. On 
a evening. Las Cruces 
loodlit fiesta at foe local 


he talks about foe winter's bod- 
it- battle- with modern-day 


Wasn’t -foe 1 episode a case 
study in White House manoeu- 
vring, guided by foe nightly 
tracking polls? Ndt a bit of it. 
“When they Amt the government 
I thought about foe Alamo. I 
wouldn’t give in,” the President 
roared. Over his grey-white coifE, 
for an instant, hovered Davey 
Crockett's cocm-skin cap. 

And then into the crowds and 
doubtless more “scratching” 
before the show rolled on: to 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Florida, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire; all in 
foe space of 36 hours, in foe 
hope of picking up a tradition- 
ally Republican state, or help- 
ing a threatened Democratic 
Congressional candidate. At 
the end of it surely lies Mr Clin- 
ton's awn victoiy. But unlike die 
crowds which nave flocked to 
him, that victoiy now may ring 
strangely empty. 



Republicans likely to hold 
on to power in Congress 


: o£ Tight: Bob -Dole peeking through curtains after a 
rally hi St Louis, Missouri - Photograph: AP/Eric Draper 


Rupert Cornwell 

As President Clinton's lead 
dimimshesim these dosing days 
of the campaign, prospects are. 
recedinj&foatthe Democrats 
will regipar control of Congress 
- and foeibe able to dose down 
the mady Capito] Hill investi- 
gatioos into White House ethics 
that threaten to bedevil a sec- 
ond term. 

As KSCfeoflfras a week ago, 
it was ahead 
rchajfchger 
By |s much asI8 per 
' foeRepub- 
Ucans’ two-year reign in Con- 
gress looked as.if it might be 
md^rand ‘qiriddy ended. Now, 
howwer, foe party is widely 
expected to ding to a majority 
in the House of Representa- 
tives, and even increase its 53- 
47 edge in the Senate. 

On balance, yesterday’s crop 
of polls shows Mr Clinton dear- 
ly ahead. But the margin is 
shrinking - to 13 per cent ac- 
cording to CNN/USA Tbday 
and as little as 3.8 per cent in a 
Reuiers/Zogby survey - and a 
potential landslide has turned 
into what could be a near repeat 
of 1992, when Mr Clinton pre- 
vailed by 5 per cent in foe pop- 
ular vote and ty 370 to 168 votes 
in the electoral college. 

In recent elections. Presi- 
dential coat-tails have rarely 
been long. Now the drumbeat 
of scandal over seamy Democ- 


ratic fundraising practices has 
. indirectly rekindled foe famil- 
iar issues of Clinton ethics and 
“character", mod made ihein 
shorter stifl. 

With 34 seats in contention 
this year, foe Democrats need 
a net Senate rain of only three, 
assuming a Gin ton victory on 
Tuesday that would leave Vice 
President A1 Gore with foe de- 
cisive casting vote in foe event 
of a. tie.. Da practice though, all 


Senator since 1932. Adding to 
the pressures of history are 
those of foe religious right: the 
Christian Coalition of Pat 
Robertson yesterday was aim- 
ing to distribute 45 million 
"voter guidance” leaflets at 
Churches throughout the coun- 
try, which though technically 
non-partisan leave little doubt 
that on ethical and "family val- 
ue” grounds. Bob Dole is infi- 
nitely to be preferred to Bill 


/Scandal over seamy Democratic 
fundraising has rekindled the 
issues of ethics and character’ 


depends on a dozen or so very 
dose races and to prevail, the 
Democrats must gam Republi- 
can seats while losing none of 
their own - including in foe 
South, a region becoming as 
Republican in Congressional 
elections as ft traditionally has 
been in Presidential voting. 

In Georgia, Alabama, 
Arkansas and I onkfan* De- 
mocratic inc umb ents are retir- 
ing. In each case, Republicans 
have at least an even chance of 
victoiy. In Alabama they are 
clearly favoured, and in 
Arkansas Congressman Tim' 
Hutchinson has an opportunity 
to inflict embarrassment on Mir 
Clinton in his home state by 
becoming its first Republican 


Clinton. In the Bible-belt south 
especially, foe White House is 
worried that foe leaflet cam- 
paign could damage not only the 
President but also other 
Democrats on foe ticket. 

In other fiercely contested 
seats as well, no Democrat can 
feel secure. In Massachusetts, 
Senator John Kerry may have 

opened up a slight lend over the 
Republican Governor William 
Weld thanks to a strong candi- 
dates’ debate performance Iasi 
week. And foe avowedly liberal 
Paul Wellst one - once the 
Republicans’ prime target for a 
gain - now looks as if he will 
retain bis seal in Minnesota. 

Elsewhere however Repub- 
licans arc Caring better. In North 


Carolina, foe former mayor of 
Charlotte. Han/ey Gantt, is still 
underdog in his second attempt 
to unseat the arch-conservative 
Jesse Helms -which he must do 
if the Democrats are to have a 
realistic hope of recapturing the 
Senate. Next door in South 
Carolina, Strom Thurmond is 
all set to secure his eighth con- 
secutive term at foe tender age 
of 93. If he completes it, he 
would be first centenarian Sen- 
ator in US history. 

In the House of Represen- 
tatives also, the Republicans arc 
confident of keeping control af- 
ter a period last month in which 
their 19-seat majority seemed 
ripe for foe snatching. Now 
however, enough of the 70 Re- 
publican new members of 1994. 
whose radical conservatism 
stamped foe 104tb Congress, 
look safe enough to ensure 
that Newt Gingrich remains 
Speaker in foe 105th. As in the 
Senate, foe Republicans are 
banking on further gains in the 
south to cushion lasses in the 
rest of foe country. 

In addition 11 state gover- 
norships arc at stake this week. 
No dramatic changes are in the 
offing, but the Democrat 
Jeanne Shahccn is poised to be- 
come foe first woman Governor 
in New Hampshire's history, 
while in Washington state. Gary 
Locke is favourite to become 
the first the country's first 
Asian- American Governor. 
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Adrian Bridge 

Central Europe Correspondent • 

Voters in Bulgaria and Romania went 

to foe polk yesterday in presidential and 

parliamentary elections that seemed 
certain to result in setbacks for both 
countries' ruling former communists. 

Eariy projections in Bu^aria indicated 
foal Petar Stqyanov, foe staunchly anti- 
communist presidential candidate of the 
opposition Union of Democratic Farces 
(UDF), had defeated his former com- 
munist rival Ivan Marazov, by more 
than 20 per cent 

In Romania, where polling stations re- 
mained open later, the ruling Party of 
Social Democracy (PDSR) - foe suc- 
cessor to the Communist Party -was ex- 
pected to be defeated by foe opposition 
Democratic Convention, heralding foe 
first transfer of political power sinre foe 
1989 overthrow and execution of foe. 
country's former communist dictator 
Nicolae Ceausescu. ’ 

In a parallel vote for foe presidency. 
Ion Iliescu, the incumbent, was not ex- 
oected to win an outright victoiy against 
ids main rival Emil Consrantipracu of 
foe Democratic Convention, thereby 
having to face him again in a second 
round run-off in two weeks time. ... 

Both Bulgaria and Romania have 
lamzed behind foe central Eun^man 
entries of Poland, Hungary and foe 
Czech Republic, in economic reforms 
See I989and neither are 
chance of being fonn^ 

Warsaw Pact countries expected to jom 
Nato and foe European 
the turn of foe century. 



Eariy return: A mother -and child vote in Bulgaria Photograph: Amel Emric/AP 


ig. Much of the blame has 

laid on the ruling socialists, who 




slowpace of reform and continiring wide- 
spread commtion. With average month- 
ly wages stm below US. $100, many 
Romanians feel they have yet to enjoy 
foe fruits of freedom. 


Iraq attacks 
Washington 
‘missile lies’ 


DavM Usborne 

New York 


The United States confirmed yesterday 
that thejnlot of an F-16 fighter jet fired 
a missfle at a radar site in southern Iraq, 

i n vent in g details of the mck^rn* to 
boost President Bill Clinton's standing 
before Tuesday’s presidential election. 
The White House said foe pilot. 


zone imposed on uaq, took the action 
on Saturday after his aircraft was ap- 
parently “Alumina ted” by foe radar. Q- 
hnninations are often a precursor to 
attack by ground-based missiles. 

. "Such American allegations are base- 
less." an Iraqi foreign ministry 
spokesman said. “No incident has oc- 
curred in Iraqi's airspace." He added: 
“Fabricating mis false news is part of foe 
US election campaign, the US style.” 

There indeed seemed to be some con- 
fusion on foe US side. It took several 
hours for foe administration to own up 
to the latest action over Iraq and it did 
so only after reports were published in 
Sunday’s Washington limes. Nor was it 
dear foal the jet had been illuminated. 

Tensions with Iraq last flared up in 
September when Mr Clinton fired 44 
cruise missiles into Iraq in response to 
an intervention by Saddam Hussein cm 
behalf of one Kurdish faction in the 
north of the country. Iraqi forces con- 
fronted US aircraft twice after Mr 
Clinton took foe further step of ex- 
tendmg the southern no-fiyzooe 60 miles 
north to foe 33rd parallel. 

. Iraq then undertook no longer to 
threaten allied planes patrolling the po- 
fly zones, imposed to protect minorities. 


AVAILABLE ONLY AT PHARMACIES 


ioathe away 
the bugbear 
of eczema 
& dry skin 

Prescribed by dermatologists and GPs for a range of 
merfkaUy related dry skin disorders, the ENULSTDERM 
formulation is a unique, dinirally-praven skin treatment 
available now from your pharmacist without 
prescription. 

EMULSUNERM's unique combination of three active 
ingredients has been specially developed not only to 
gently soothe, smooth and rebydiate foe dry, 
techy skin of dermatitis. EMULSDERM has also been 
scientifically proven to combat the bacteria 
SttiphyOxocais aureas - a hug which extensive 
medical research has linked to flare-ups of 
atopic eczema. 

EMULSIDERM does not contain any 
steroid or any perfume or lanottn, 
and is suitable for all ages. For quick and effective skin 
therapy, simply add a small quantity to your bath. 

Emulsidemi 




Ask far EMULSIDE8M by iram at the 
pharmacy section of your fecal Chemist, 
Always rrad the label 
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The battle to save 


Last-resort treatment 
gives new lease of life 


Liz Hunt 
Health Editor 


The coronary artery bypass op- 
eration ts one of the most com- 


mon and successful procedures 
in modern surgical practice. 
Each year, more than 10,000 
people undergo the operation 
in the UK and in most cases are 
restored to a relatively active 
life, free from the pain and phys- 
ical disability and reliance on 
drugs which will have domi- 
nated their lives as their heart 
disease became more severe. 

President Boris Yeltsin is un- 
likely to be an exception. Any 
major operation under gener- 
al anaesthetic poses risks, and 
the risks arc higher the older 
and more fragile the patient. His 
underlying state of health is a 
factor "and Mr Yeltsin’s bon 
\iveur excesses which have con- 
tributed to the narrowed coro- 
nary arteries now depriving his 
heart of blood, will also have 
been taken into account. 

However, he is undoubtedly 
a strong man, and comments by 
Dr Michael DeBakey. the 
American heart surgeon who 
has been consulted by the Pres- 
ident's doctors, suggests that his 
chances of recovery are 95 per 
cent or higher. 

A coronary bypass is essen- 
tially a mechanical diversion of 
blood from the narrowed or 
blocked coronary arteries sup- 



DeBakey: Expert adviser 


plying the heart, by grafting on 
to the organ additional “'new” 
blood vessels. The operation is 
a treatment of last resort for pa- 
tients in whom weight loss, di- 
etary changes, stopping 
smoking, drugs and other med- 
ical interventions, such as bal- 
loon angioplasty to unblock 
the artery, nave failed. 

The operation requires a 
minimum of two surgeons and 
takes five hours or more. Ini- 
tially, an incision is made in the 
patient's chest and the tissues 
parted to reveal the breast- 
bone which is then split using 
a power saw. This action takes 
about 10 seconds. The heart is 
then revealed and the surgeon 
will open the pericardium, the 
membrane surrounding the pul- 


sating muscle. A length of vein 
is removed from the leg, which 


will be used for the bypass pro- 
cedure. 

Before any further incisions 
are made, the patient will be 
connected' to a heart-lung ma- 
chine which takes over the 
function of these organs. The 
heart is then temporarily 
stopped with an injection of 
potassium solution, and its tem- 
perature reduced with ice-cold, 
saline solution to protect the 
cells from damage. 

One end of the section of leg 
vein is sewn on to the aorta, the 
main artery transporting oxy- 
genated blood away from the 
heart, and the other end to a 
point below the site of the 
blockage in the coronary artery. 
If more than one artery is 
blocked, then other sections 
from the leg vein will be used. 

the patient isdiscom^ectet/tom 
the heart-lung machine, and 
his own beart given an electri- 
cal jump-start As the blood 
starts flowing through it again, 
the surgeon will watdi to see if 
the grafts are leaking. If all is 
well he will wire up the breast- 
bone, and suture the chest 

The next 24 hours are criti- 
cal as the patient is susceptible 
to haemoTTfaagjngand the heart 
may go into “shock’'. Most pa- 
tients spend two to four days in 
intensive care, another 10 to 12 
on a ward. Some are back at 
work within six weeks. 


Yeltsin: Faces a five-hour coronary bypass operation 
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who is Boris’s best hope 


PM R e ev es 

Moscow 


The life of Boris Yeltsin, and 
the political fete of his troubled 
country, will soon rest in the 
nimble hands of a top Kremlin 
doctor and his 88-year-old men- 
tor, an American super-star 


before 
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rich blood to 
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after the end of the Cold War, 


to mend the heart of a Russian 
leader. 

Dr Renat Akchurin once 
studied under Dr Michael De- 
Bakey, and is still convinced that 
his teacher was the “Leo Thlstny 
of cardiovascular surgery”. . 

Dr DeBakey flew into 
Moscow yesterday for a meet- 
ing with Mr Yeltsin’s surgeons 
to decide exactly when they will 
operate on the president’s 
heart, which has four partially 
or totally blocked coronary ar- 
teries. Kremlin officials, who 
whisked the doctor away before 
he could talk to journalists, 
have not named a date - and 
may even keep it under.. wraps 
until the operation is complete. 

Mr Yeltsin’s heart Alness has 
brought together two unusual 
medical men. Dr Akchurin, 
who will lead the operation, is 
one of a small team of surgeons 
that have cared for the Russian 
political filite since before the 
end of the Cold War. 

As chance would have it, the 
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president’s powers - including 
control of the nuclear button - 
will be transferred to one of Dr 
Akchurin's former bypass pa- 
tients, Russia’s prime minis-, 
ter, Viktor Chernomyrdin, for 
the duration of the operation. 
Last week a hale and hearty- 
looking Mr Chernomyrdin 
made a special appearance on 
television, first windsurfing and 
then playing an accordion. 

Dr Akchurin’s mentor, Dr 
DeBakey, is not expected to 
wield a scalpeL Apart from his 
unacknowledged role as an in- 
ternational monitor, whose 
presence should stifle any wild 
allegations of a plot if Mr 
Yeltsin dies, his maih job is that 
of consultant " 

No other cardiologist on the 


planet has more experience 
than Dr DeBakey. A worka- 


holic who until recently thought 
nothing of an 18-hour day, he 


nothing of an 18-hour day, he 
has operated on some 60,000 
hearts, including those of Eu- 
ropean royals, Arab leaders 
and Hollywood stars. 

As the Kremlin gears up for 
what may be one of the most 
nerve-wracking weeks in its his- 
tory, its officials have been do- 
ing their best to appear 
unflurried. 

But the most consistent 
source of reassurance has come 
frpm Dr DeBakey himself. He 
estimates at least a 96 percent 
chance of success. No matter 
how good the odds, Russia and 
the world will wait with bated I 
breath. 0 i 
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UN official Milosevic 
sacked for heads for 


‘£L5m fraud’ poll victory- 


in 


Stephen Vines 

HohfcKpng' ; , 



The process for the^dection” 
of Hong Kong’s first Chief Ex- 
ecutive, wfaowill head the post- 
colonial government, is 
disintegrating into farce fol- 
lowing die selection of the 400 
members of the committee who 
will “elect” him. 

The committee excludes, all 
but a .couple of mild critics of 
Chinese policy and gives over- 
whelming representation to 
pro-Peking parties largely 
shunned by die electorate. 

The majority of members 
are businessmen, including 
most of the colony’s leading ty- 
coons, some of whom have 
been selected in the category fix 
"grass-roots” representatives. 
A number of the businessmen 
have criminal convictions. 

China says the election pro- 
cedure marks a new era in 
Hong' Kong, replacing the 
British practice erf higMandedly 
appointing a governor in Lojbt 
don. This cannot be challenged, 
but critics, such as the Democ- 
ratic Party legislator Yeung 
Sum, say the consultation is no 
more than the workings of a 
small inner tirde who are im- 
pervious to popular opinion. 

Chen Ztyang, a Chinese of- 
ficial responsible for Hong 
Kong affairs, insisted that the 
committee was broadly based. 
Speaking in Peking he said: “We 
have. managed to have therqp- 
resentation of different te«ds of 
society in the different s tays of 
the election process.” 

Names were put down for 
membership of me committee 
by 5,700 members of the Hong 
Kong public. The presidium of 
the Preparatory Committee, 
tbe Sino-Hong Kong body 

ercyq^rfiitdedffie^t down 
to 409, of whom the fall mem-, 
bership of the Preparatory 
Committee was afiowed to vote 
for 340. 

The other 60 were drawn 
from members of Chinese par- 
liamentary bodies, including 
the influential businessman 
Tsang Hrn-chi who has two 1 
criminal convictions. Another 
committee member is the flam- 
boyant legislator and stockbro- . 
kerChimPui-chung* who faces 
charges of forgery and fraud. 

Among those who were not 
selected is the most prominent 
business leader with British 
connections, Linus Cheung, 
who heads a subsidiary of Ca- 
ble and Wireless. David Akers- 
Jones, a former chief secretary 
in the Hong Kong government 
and a vocal critic of Governor 
Chris Ratten, is among a dutch 
of foreigners allowed to join the 
committee. In an indirect attack 
on the process, Mr Patten called 
on China to treat Hong Kong 
people like grown-ups. 


An employee of Unicef has 
been charged with 
embezzlement after officials 
discovered a 12m kroner 
(£3L5ra) fraud at the 
organisation's Danish offices. 

. The 48-year-old 
Norwegian, who cannot be 
named, was sackedby the 
United Natrons children’s 
/or ganisati on la<d week and 
fire case handed over to 
police. Copenhagen - AP 


Court blow 
for Bhutto 


Yugoslavia held its first 
elections since the Dayton 
accords brought peace to 
Bosnia and analysts forecast 
that the ooalition of Slobodan 
Milosevic, Serbian President, 
would triuumh in the polling 
for a federal parliament and 
municipal authorities. 

Official results were not 
due before Thursday but - - 
unofficial returns eaity in the 
week were likely to indicate 
the outcome. Belgrade — 

■ Reuter 


Pakistan’s Supreme Court 
. dealt Benazir Bhutto, the 
Prime Minister, her most 
serious setback to date, 
returning to power a regional 
leader she had tried to oust 
The ruling was interpreted 
as criticism of her tactics 
during her three years in 
power, providing more 
ammunition for opponents 
who accuse her of corruption 
and incompetence. Tbe court 
made the restoration of 
ManzoorWattoo as chief 
minister of Punjab 
. conditional upon a vote of 
confidence in the provincial 
assembly. Lahore -AP 


Divers find 
lost palace 


Marine archaeologists have 
found and mapped the 
outlines of the snake a royal 
quartets of ancient 
Alexandria, scene of the 
drama between Geopatra, 
Mark Antony and the Caesars. 

Franck Goddio, president 
of the European Institute of 
Marine Archaeology in Paris, 
said findings by bis 16 divers 
overthrew old theories based 
on classical descriptions. 

“The exact topography of the 
vanished royal city can be 
identified for the first time,” 
the institute said. Alexandria 


Murdoch tax 
report denied 


Israel’s Income Tax 
Commission denied a report 
in London’s Sunday Business 
newspaper that a warrant had 
been issued for the arrest of 
the media magnate Rupert 
Murdoch in connection with 
a fraud investigation. “This is 
completely untrue,” a 


Whales charge 
shark net 


for Murdoch's News 
Datacom Research in Israel 
also denied a warrant bad 
been issued. TH Aviv -Reuter 


Two whales charged at a 
shark net near Durban, 

South Africa, and ripped it 
apart to rescue their calf 
which was entangled in it 
Mike Manning, a surfer, 
said the adults. made repeated 
attempts to free it before • 
charging. “I was a few metres 
away. The young one had 
been caught by its tail and 
was making a lot of noise,” he 
added. Durban- AP 
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the leader page 



T he US presidential campaign 
has finally generated a little 
excitement. The weekend polls 
suggest that the contest, for so long a 
foregone conclusion, is tightening. Sis 
was predictable. Poll numbers often 
narrow m the dying days of a presi- 
dential race. Talk of a Clinton landslide 
may have been premature bat it is 
a s unlikely that the floating voters will 
« float fast enough, or far enough, to res- 
(me Bob Dole. The Republican cbal- - 
lenger remains irretrievably behind in 
sk out of the 10 largest states, from’ 
New York to California. He is ahead in 
only two- The probability is that Bill 
Clinton will triumph tomorrow . 
become the first Democrat to win 
back-to-back presidential elections 
since Franklin Roosevelt. 

It is extraordinary that a man so 
detested by the right and the left, with 
such high negative ratings, and with 
such an unconvincing record in offi ce, 
should become tbe most successful 
Democratic politician for half a cent- 
ury. Look again, and it is not so extra- 
ordinary. Only half the potential elec- 
torate - maybe, for the first time, less 
than half— wifl vote tomorrow. To win 
. die greatest democratic office on earth 
in the late 20th century, you need to 
persuade one quarter of the American 
electorate to vote for you. As Abraham 
Lincoln might have said, you can’t fool 
all of the people all of the time bnt one 
in four will do nicely. 


: Gwen ! : theft generally positive 
£eriSarinance of the economy in the 
Qnrton years - steady growth, tew 
inflation, falling hnrigrrt rffliwft 
was always a better thaiysviaa <±&nce 
that die President wtiSpachieve tins 
woefitUy low electoral target A more 
charismatic andrwfly opponent might 
have egH&da higher pnee for his eaiiy 
-for his dubious (if no 
mqg&ipelitical and financia l manoeu- 
vres m both Washington and Arkansas. 
Bat Bin Clinton is a hjekypofitkaan and 
like aH lucky politicians (Ronald Rea- 
gan, Margaret Thatcher) he has been 
especially lucky in his opponents. 

Bob Doteisa good ana decent man . 
For many yeais, he stood out as a voice 
of m anagerial^ common sense hi a 
Republican party increasingly prey to 
right-wing ideological fads and divisive 
■social and -ethnic hatreds. As a presi- 
dential candidate, he has been a dud. 
Ev^ in tbe final days of the campaign, 
posters report flat his s uppo r t has a 
habft of falling when he visits a state. 
It fenot supposed to happen that way. 

^obD<^e has been nmningfcnr pres- 
ide^ formally ^jeakmg,fm 18 mcHiths; 
inreality, most of his adult life. He has 
failed to explain what he would do in 
the offiae,other than occupy it with his 
usual lugubrious wisdom. This -was 
never likely to be enough. Question: if 
US politics is aspredigested, plastic and 
televisuafly scripted as everyone says it, 
bow did the Republicans manage to 
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genius of the American people- After 
dossg down government for a short 
while, Gingricbism is rejected and the 
US turns (m afl probability) to a kind 
of Otmoaism Super Lite, which 
promises to bu3d * “bridge to the 21st 
century". without revealing much of 
where the piers of tbe bridge would 

stand _ 

It is a pretty depressing picture. For 
a mra of such obwous energy and intel- 
ligence. the Clin too record of the last 
four years offers little enough to hope 
for in the next four. He deserves some 
credit for cutting the US federal bud- 
get deficit and for pushing through the 
Gatt and Nafta trade deals. Otherwise. 


The best that can be hoped from a 
Clinton Two - if such il is to be - is a 
dearer and steadier foreign policy and 
some incremental advances on domes- 
tic problems, from health care to edu- 
cation (if the Congress permits). 

The worst that can be feared is a 
rerun of Nixon’s second term, mired 
from the beginning in debilitating self- 
defence against allegations of sleaze. 
Either way, it is difficult to imagine an 
inspiring close to the American 
century. 


.WHARF LONDON EU5DL 
FAX 0371-2S8 2435 / 0171 -S45 2435 


his domestic policy has amounted to 
usioreij 


nominate Bob Dole? The answer is that 
conserva tism, which has dominated 
Republicanism for the last 20 years, is 
a spent force, or, at least, unable to 
throw up a convincing champion to 
replace Reagan. 

That brings us to the other unwitting 
aDy of Bill Clinton, Newt Gingrich, and 
his utterly deflated anti-government 
revolution. Gingrich's sweeping con- 
gresskmal victory two years ago was the 
President's lowest ebb; but also a god- 
send. Up to that point B3J Clinton bad 
shown little sign of knowing how to gov- 
ern, but he has always known how to 
campaign. The arrogance and hyper- 


polisra of Gingrich and his pals gave 
Clinton a platform from which to cam- 
paign against Republican extremism, 
v? But where does that leave the United 
ites? Gingrich sweeps to congres- 
power by campaigning against 
Unionism; two years later Clinton is 
urrected by campaigning against 
lgrichism. In 1992 Clinton was 
seted after promising to invent a kind 
“lite" government, capable of deliv- 
ering services (especially education, 
training and health care) without rais- 
ing taxes. TWo years later, Gin§richism 
Swept to power, promising to dismantle 
government as usual and to release tbe 


little and his foreign policy has been a 
kind of global Munchausen's Syn- 
drome by Proxy, allowing crises to 
develop, resolving them with bursts of 
sometimes inspired energy, then 
demanding the credit. 

Four years on, there is no Clinton 
Doctrine; no dearer picture of how the 
US can be relied upon to respond to a 
post-Soviet world. 

The best that can be said is that Clin- 
ton has been a muddled president for 
a muddled age. Better that, perhaps, 
than the various models of Republican 
or Democratic protectionism and iso- 
lationism that might have been on 
offer. Better that than the moral abso- 
lutism and racial divisiveness of the 
Republican right. 


The stuffed shirt 
challenge 


Y ou can see them coming a mile off. 

Their slightly crumpled collars are 
too tight for chubby necks. There's 
maybe a dribble of cusiard down the tie 
from an over-generous portion ofspot* 
ted dick. That tired suit would benefit 
from a few day's' hanging out on the 
line. And those well-polished brogues 
arc, frankly, museum pieces. 

No, we’re not thinking about shabby 
teachers, whose dress sense Conserv- 
atives MPs rushed to condemn this 
weekend. We're talking about those 
self-same Tories who hare done for 
shirts what taxidermists did for the 


gorilla. Our message is simple: it’s time 
1 unstuffed. 


for Tory MPs to get 
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Love is the 
key to good 
childcare 


Sir. Dr GA Butcher (letter, 28 
October) accuses parents, 
particularly mothers, of abusing 
their children by leaving them with 
a child-minder or at a nursery 
whilst going to work. 

1 My wife returned to work 
following the birth of our daughter. 
The worries and doubts she. 
experienced were removed when 
upon leaving her at the child- 
minder she was waved off with a 
beaming smile and met with an 
equally beaming smile upon her 
return - which has continued over 
the 13 months since. 

If the child knows it is loved by 
both parents and liked dearly by the 
child-minder, then this will produce 
a well-balanced child. Women have 
the right to return to work and 
some have little choice, in order to 
provide for the child that they are 
supposed to be abusing. 

DAVID HARMAN 
Teddin&on, Middlesex 


Sir. A better start in life may help 
young people to learn the 
difference between right aod 
wrong, to benefit from education 
and avoid crime. Yet the message 
from Government and Opposition 


is to encourage jobs for mothers 
of 


and provision of more child care, 
and after-school clubs. 

Mothers at home are ignored in 
the tax and benefit systems.We 


urge the transferabm^of one 


partner’s unused tax allowance to 
the gaming partner. The present 
system encourages both partners to 
work outside the home and 
discourages full-time parents. 

Nikki Franses-Jones (Lerters31 
October) refers to the system in 
France. Many French parents 
choose to remain in the home. 

They receive the allowances and 
lax relief that she mentions, and 
keep them themselves, rather than 



Superstore threat 
to Welsh towns 


Sin Town centres in the Cotswolds 
can count themselves extremely 
lucky that seven local councils In 
the Cotswolds are prepared to 
exchange trading information in 
order to protect them from 
superstores (“There's still time to 
stop Ihc life being sucked out of the 
loveliest small (owns in Britain''. 1 
November). 

Here in Wales the town centres 
face the twin evils of flimsy Planner 
Policy Guidance - leading to 
confusion and wished upon us by 
the Welsh Office - and the 
predominately Labour councils 
which are still accepting enormous 
out-of-iown superstore 
developments even when it is 
patently obvious that they are 
threatening (he town centre. 

Highstar Development on the 
outskirts of Merthyr Tydfil will 
threaten town centres within a 30- 
milc radius, crippling Aberdare. 


Large companies are now 
all t 


paying for child-care. Nursery 
schools; 


schools and after-school elute 
should be primarily for the benefit 
of the child not the parents. 
FRANCES SLAVIN 
Chairman, Full Time Mothers 
London SW3 


tftSii 
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Sin You gave the feminists a ball in 
Lour tabloid section on 30 October 
wife bashing Gazza supplemented 
' t»v mothers with tearfin tales of 
niale infidelity and absent fathers. 

I know the other side of the 

picture, through work with 

families Need Fathers and my own 
experience. This is a tale of 
infidelity and cruelty, too (not 
physical cruelty, the only form that 
feminists will acknowledge, since 
they succeed better at other kinds). . 
H Ls also a tale of fathers (neither 
wife-bashing nor unfaithful) 

desperately wanting to continue 
relationships with their children 
and being denied bv the courts or • 
Lheir ex-wives. ■ 

Articles quoting the standard 
statistics on fathers losing touch 
with their children never 
investigate a common reason: 
inability to bear the pain at seeing 
the relationship become 
increasingly tenuous on tne day or 
half-day per fortnight typt^uy 
allowed. In single-father araes 
Mi here's a name for the situation - 
^the hamburger father. 
ianhugo ■ 

Reading, Berkshire 


already discriminated against 
fiscally compared witii married 
couples with no dependants -no 
married men's allowance, no access 
to the spouse’s pension rights, and 
no exemptions for inheritance tax. 

Would it not be better to 
concentrate fiscal benefits on all 
these, including married couples, 
who have caring responsibilities 

for children ana dependent adults? 

ROBERTH WHITTLE 
Winchester 


Sir Your editorial of 29 October 
out ail the reasons to celebrate 
marriage in terms of social policy 
and personal happiness. But ^why 
does it also deserve a better break 
in fiscal terms? Single people are 


Sin Many of us believe tfiat football 
encourages drunken, violent and ■ 
anti-soda! excesses, giving them a 
context in which to be seen as 
acceptable (-England’s women 
expect ... a wife-beater to stay in 
decent obscurity”, 2 November). 
Now it's official 
SARA CLARKE 
Hatfield, Derbyshire 


Stop selling our 
public woods 

Sfr: The backdoor privatisation of 
our public woodlands continues 
despite John Major's election 
promise “not to privatise the 
Forestry Commission'’ and Ian 
Lang’s Commons statement that 
“the FCwoodlands should remain . 
in the public sector”. 

In all, 2 , 680 public woodlands 
(46 per cent of the total) have been 

sold, only 48 with official public 
access agreements. Freedom to 
roam is invariably lost 
. I urge your readers to pester the 
Prime Minister and their MPs so as 
to shame the Government into 
stopping this harmful sell-off ofour 
much- loved and vital woodlands. 
PHILIP GREIG 
Swindon, Wiltshire 


My ‘counselling’ 
after the war 


Sin I note that after each 
traumatic event or disaster, the 
papers and television announce 
that the victims are receiving 
counselling. 

As we approach Remembrance 
Sunday, my thoughts go back to the 
last war -gettii® out at Dunkirk; 
later, as a prisoner of war, suffering 
the friendly fire from Allied 
bombers which killed some of my 
mates; watching the degradation . 
and liquidation of the Jews; being 
on the “Death March" from Poland 
to Munich. . 

The only counselling I received 
era return to England was from a 
doctor on as airfield sear 
Aylesbury, who, as I stood before 
him nakfed, showing him my badly 
set broken fingers and the multiple 
boils on my body, gave me a 
sympathetic smile- • 

No doubt the poor devils much 
worse off than us -the prisoners of 
the Japanese - received the same 
counselling. Could I, as a man of 78 
years, having seen a bit of life, 
apply for the job of counsellor to 
the counsellors? . 

AWAYLWARD 
London E4 


However, he should have 
mentioned the only morally 
proper solution to the endfess 
spiral of conflict between the 
regime aud opposition groups in 
that country. 

Tbe Egyptian government and. 
it seems, its Western backers, 
believe that the Islamic wave can 
be defeated in the torture 
chamber. This policy is failing 
simply because do one has grasped 
the elementary lesson that 
religious movements are always 
strengthened rather than 
destroyed by persecution. 

It is time the world pressed the 
secularist Arab regimes to include 1 
Islamic parties in the democratic 
process. The West must either 
permit the creation of moderate 
Islamic governments now. or face 


the probability that the pent-up 
adt 


Egyptian torture 

Sin Again Robert Fide has alerted 
us to the West's reluctance to 
criticise Egypt’s treatment of 
dissidents ("Islamists punished m 
Egypt’s cruel jails", 1 November). 


frustration and hatred will lead to 
revolutions, whose leaders, theft 
bodies bearing the scars of torture 
equipment supplied by the West, 
are unlikely to look upon the 
Western torch bearers of 
democracy and human rights with 
much admira tion. 

HQSSEIN OWEIDAH 
London N3 


A better way to 
rule London 


Sin Your report on the mayor of 
Barcelona makes interesting 
reading and I am pleased that The 
Independent used it to highlight the 
debate about the governance of 
London. 

London is unique among major 
world cities in having no single 
elected city government or 
figurehead- Barcelona is certainly 
an inspiration. The Association of 
London Government has been 
campaigning for an elected 
strategic authority for London. 

London is much bigger than 
Barcelona (seven million 


to help shape London's vision and 
direction. 

Councillor TOBY HARRIS 
Chair, Association of London 
Gmemmem 
London SB 7 


Move on. King 

Richard I 


population compared with 
Barcelc 


Pots and kettles 


Sir You report lan Lang as 
questioning the mandate of the 
Communication Workers' Union 
because less than half of those 
eligible to vote had supported 
action (31 October). And the 
mandate of the Government? 
GIYN ENGLAND 
London SW3 


ona’s three million). 

It might be difficult for a mayor 
to always -be in the right placc at 
the moment the citizens’ wishes 
are expressed” or even single- 
handedly to bring together the 
partnerships and inward 
investment needed. 

The big challenge, once a 
Labour government is elected, will 
be to define the role of the new' 
strategic authority - and possibly 
an elected mayor - to work in 
harmony with the London 
boroughs, who will still be the ones 
providing services and making day- 
to-day decisions. 

An elected mayor would be an 
exciting prospect for many 
Londoners and could certainty 
provide political leadership and a 
focus to regenerate civic pride, but 
he or she mil need to listen to the 
public and other elected politicians 
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Sir: As a class we have been 
studying King Richard I and the 
Crusades. We feel that the public 
have been misled for generations 
into believing that he was a hero. 
People even went so far as to 
erect a fine equestrian statue of 
him in front of the Houses of 
Parliament. 

In view of our reservations, do 
your readers have any ideas on 
where the statue could be moved 
to? 

JAMES ANDREW S 
JONATHAN ASHLEY 
THOMAS BARTON 
NICHOLAS BERE 
CHLOE BINDING 

ELIZABETH CANTOR 
KRISTINA CHAPPLE 
1YDIA CORDIER 
ELEANOR DUTTON 
LUCINDA FLEMING 
OLIVER HERINGTON 
SOPHIE JOHNSON 
SOPHIE JONES 
JAMES KEELING 
KATE LOVERING 
EDWARD MURPHY 
CHRISTOPHER PRESTON 
MIRANDA PRYNNE 
LETHE RAN S LEY 
GANAN SRITHARAN 
JACK WALTHAM 
PHILIP WILSON 
Form 7.4 W. Dulwich Preparatory 
School 

Cmnbmok, Kent 


targeting small towns where they 
know that the combined trading 
population will not be in a 
financial position to lake the 
derision to judicial review, which 
seems the only way to fighi the 
situation. 

It is time we had impact studies 
which follow the Japanese model 
where those most likely to be 
affected by a developer have a say 
in ihc methodology of the impact 
study and an input into the date. 
This could be accomplished if 
money were forthcoming from 
government resources, and added 
lo by the developer. 

At present, impact studies paid 
for by those wishing to develop are 
grossly biased and government 
reorganisation in Vfciles has 
ensured lhat planning departments 
do not have the lime to unravel the 
data. 

JUDITH TOMS 
Honorary Secretary 
Aberdare and District Chamber of 
Trade and CommiTce 
Aberdare, Mid Glamorgan 


Dome for AD2000 
can use the sun 


Sin I read with interest Jonathan 
Glancey's article fNoi so much ihe 
millennium's Crystal Palace, more 
a post-modem hedgehog”. 1 
November) concerning the 
proposed Millennium Dome. 

We should be marking the new 
millennium with a structure that 

incorporates the latest 

technologies. 

One ideal technology that has 
been ignored in Ihis proposal is 
the incorporation of solar 
photovoltaic technology- into the 
skin of the building. This 
generates electricity from the 
sunlight and is ready and waiting 
to be deployed in the UK. 

It is a technology that is clearly 
part of the solution to future 
energy use and has been specified 
by British architects for 
incorporation into the new 
German parliament building in 
Berlin. 

JULIA ROBINSON 
London N8 


Sin What a comment on our age 
that we can build a huge new 
building with nothing - apart from 
the temporary exhibition - to go 
inside it. 

This recalls the truth of the 
American writer who said: "It was 
the age Hut invented the 
loudspeaker which had nothing to 
sav.” 

GRAHAM CAREY 
Dinghy. Hear Yorkshire 
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This weekend 
tests were 
ordered on 
2,000 Boeing 
737s after 
several 
unexplained 
crashes. There 
are concerns, 
too, about the 
747 jumbo jet 
Christian 
Wolmar 
examines an 
industry that 
is losing the 
public’s trust 
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by Bri©h airiineA every year, 
burKCfe Bell; its head of tech- 
nical services, admits that,' while 
the CAAS target is to have 
“zero aeddents", “it is getting 
more and more difficult to 
reduce ' the rate of accident, 
because there arcvery few and 
each one has individual char* 
acteristics.” The lessens learned 
from previous aeddents have 
been. Implemented, making it 
difficult to make further im- 
provements. Mr Bell said: “Our 
team of six people finds it very 
difficult to agree on the primary 
cause of crashes. There are 
often seven or eight possible 
factors, and one can’t decide 
which was the main one." 


How safe is your plane? 


A safety crisis is 
looming in the 
world’s airline in- 
dustry. It arises at 
least partly out of a 
realisation that there probably 
was no bomb aboard die TWA 
Boeing 747 which plunged into 
the ocean three months ago, 
killing all 230 people onboard. 
Instead, the investigators are 
focusing on a mechanical defect 
as the likely cause. And that is 
bad news for the aviation indus- 
tiy, the airline manufacturers 
and all who fly in planes. 

Meanwhile, over the week- 
end, the Federal Aviation 
Administration ordered that 
all 2,000 Boeing 737s in the 
world’s fleet should have tests 
on their rudders within the 
next 10 days. Although the trig- 
ger for this emergency measure 
covering the world’s best selling 
commercial jet was the finding 
that the control mechanism 
could jam in a laboratory exper- 
iment. it follows years of con- 
cern about its rudder, culmin- 
ating in a devastating series of 
articles on the 73Ts rudder 


problems, published last week 
in Boeing’s home town news- 
paper, the Seattle Times. 
Uncommanded rudder deploy- 
ment, which can make the 
plane flip over in seconds, is the 
suspected cause of a number of 
acadents, including two un- 
explained crashes in Colorado 


Springs and Pittsburgh in the 
past five veais. 


past five years. 

As for as Flight 800 is con- 
cerned, it would be much eas- 
ier for Boeing and the industry 
if a bomb had been responsible 
for its destruction. But the ter- 
rorism theory had been looking 
increasingly shaky, the longer 
no definite statement emerged 
from the investigation team 
into the disaster on 17 July. It 
would have taken only a small 
amount of by-product from an 
explosion to have enabled the 
investigators to conclude with 
certainty, as they did within 
days of the Lockerbie disaster, 
that terrorism had ’ been 
involved. Yet no such finding 
has been made, and no group 
has claimed responsibility for 
blowing up the plane. 


Bombs may be the act of 
men but they seem more like an 
act of God, out of our control 
and virtually impossible to pre- 
vent. They may deter a few. 
.people, especially American 
tourists, from flying, but, with 
a few promises of tighter air- 
port security and the addition 
of a few more inane questions 
at the check-in desks, the air- 
line industry normally bumbles 
along quite happily. 

Te chni cal defects are another 

matter entirely, as they raise 
fundamental questions about 
airline safety and the future of 
the industry. The cause of the 
Flight 800 accident has been 
traced to a fuel tank, located 
between the wings and beneath 
the cabin, which exploded. As 
the flight from New York to 
Paris was relatively short, the 
tank was nearly empty and 
something ignited the fuel 
vapours to cause the massive 
conflagration. The possible tar- 
gets are either a fuel probe in 
the fuel tank - though Boeing 
says that it does not cany suf- 
ficient current to cause a spark 
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- or a fuel pump which lay ad- 
jacent to the tank. 

Lawyers in New York, acting 
for 30 of the bereaved families, 
have produced a 27-page analy- 
sis, written by two experts, of 
the likely scenario which led to 
the crash. It centres on a fuel 
pump which produced the fatal 
spark, but more important, it 
raises questions about the use 
of older aircraft by the World’s 
airlines. The report says that, 
while the world’s safety author- • 
ities have focused on the struct- 
ure of ageing airliners, “there 
were no programmes for old 
aircraft to evaluate systems, 
flight controls and fuel man- 
agement. This appears to be a 
real void in the airworthiness 
standards of ageing a ir craft. 
We respectfully suggest that 
the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration examine this problem.” 

There are an awful lot of 
older aircraft out there. Flight 
800 was operated by a 25-year- 
old plane, the 153rd Boeing 747 
to be built, out of a total 
approaching 1,100. Any 
changes that result from the 
investigation into TWA 800 
could be prohibitively expens- 
ive, meaning that a lot of them 
may be grounded or scrapped. 
Even worse, the accident may 
have highlighted something 
wrong with the whole desiga of 
the aircraft, necessitating that 
all 1,083 buSt are modified: 

Such a prospect would have 
catastrophic knock-on effects 
for the industry, which would 
grind to a halt: there are nearly 
1.100 Boeing 747s-700 of which 

are the Classic type involved in 
this crash - and they are the 
workhorses of the industry. 

There is a recent precedent 


for a major redesign pro- 
gramme. In October 1992, an 
El A1 747 freighter smashed 
into a block of flats, killin g at 
least 43 people on the ground, 
after two e ngines fefl off the 
rjght-hand wing. The accident 
investigators found that metal 
fatigue in a fuse pin, a cylin- 
drical part the aze of a standard 
baked bean tin, had been the 
primary cause. The fuse-pin is 
part. of the mechanism '.which, 
holds the engine oa to the 
wing, and the; take-off pf the 
heavily laden aircraft m turbu- 
lent conditions -caused it to 
crack and give way. • 


O nly a few months 
previously, another 
747 freighter had 
gone down in Tai- 
wan, also after los- 
ing ah engine, and there had 
been several other incidents 
involving engines dropping off 
747s - as well as 707s, which 
have similar fittings. After a 


lengthy investigation, Boeing 
decided to replace the engine 
pylons on all 747s flying and to 
change completely the plane’s 
safety philosophy. The fuse 
pins had been designed to fail 
deliberately under conditions of 
severe vibration, so that the 
engine fell off before the wing 
broke. With the new fittings, 
the engine should never fall off. 
’ The cost of this exerase, car- 
ried out quietly, without pub- 
licity, is a staggering $L2fl0m 
dollars, most of which is being 
borne by the manufacturer, 
■ althoug h airlines are contribut- 
ing some of the labour. The very 
fact that Boeing feit it necessary 
to spend such a large sum shows 
the extent of the company’s 


. concern. The replacement pro- 
gramme, by the way, is still m its 
infancy as only 190 aircraft have . 
so far been fitted with the new 
prions anri airlines have until 
2001 to ensure the work is car- 
ried ouL In the meantime, die 
suspect pins are inspected and 
replaced much more frequently 
than previous^. 

This could happen again. 
Suppose-the fuel pumps need 

to want*toflyfri a 747 undUhe 
work has been carried out? 

And if the 747 hasprobtems, 
so does the 737. The industry 
loathes unexplained accidents, 
but it has failed to get to the 
root cause of several mishaps 
involving 737s. The weekend's 
announcement bylhe FAA that 
it will test all 737s may be the 
first in a series of moves which 
could result in a major retro- 
active redesign of the rudder. 
The 737 is unique among mod- 
ern aircraft types in that its rud- 
der is all in one piece and is', 
controlled by one mechanism. 
Other planes have several con- 
trols, or have rudders which 
consist of several different mov- 
ing parts. The problem with the 
737, therefore, is that if the con- 
trol goes wrong, there is no fail- 
safe. According to the Seattle 
Times, several pilots have had 
desperate battles with their air- 
craft’s controls after un com- 
manded rodder deployments. 
Recently, Boeing changed the 
design of new 737s so that the . 
rudder has a more complex 
control system, but it has said 
that this was taken for - 

“technical" rather than safety 
reasons. However, the EAA 
may now force Boeing into, a 
massive redesign programme 


costing billions of doflais. If it 
has to do that for either the 737 
or the 747, problems would be 
caused. If it were forced to do 
it for both, the industry would 
be in crisis. 

Nor is Airbus hnimme from 
these risks. The new Airbus 
types, such as the 320, have had 


fused with “fly by wire” mccha- 
nians and, as a result, crashing. 

AIL these problems, and. the 
-ever-present “human factors?’ 
which contribute to between 75 
and 90 per cent of aeddents, 
mean-tiiat safety rates are no 
longer improving According 
to Boeing’s own statistics, the 
chances of a passenger on a 
commercial jet plane being 
involved in an accident in which 
the aircraft is , destroyed 
(though the passenger himself 
may survive) have hovered 
around the 1 in 500,000 per 
flight for the past 20 years. 

This failure to improve safety 
rales ' means that every year 
there are going to be more 
crashes. The number of aircraft 


movements is going up by 4per 
cent annually which means that, 
without any improvement in 
the safety rate, by the early days 
of the next decade there win, on 
average, be a major accident 
every 10 days. Mike Willett, the 
CAA’s director of safety regul- 
ation, wrote in a letter recently 
to the Parliamentary Advisory 
Council for Transport Safety 
that “it would be necessary for 
the UK fatal accident rate to 
reduce by a third over the next 
10 years to ensure that tire 
absolute number pf fatal acci- 
dents does not increase"., . . 

That is a vetydifficult target. 
The CAAbas ascries of 80 pro- 


I fs been a bad few weeks 
for aviation. In the past 
month, a 757 crashed at 
sea off the coast of Peru, 
a 707 freighter smashed 
into housing in Ecuador, and an 
Antonov 24 destroyed housing 
at the end of -the runway in 
Thrm, Italy. Only last Friday a 
Fokker 100 killed many people 
on the ground in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. What makes these ^ 
crashes even more worrying & / 
that in all of them people were 
killed on the ground. 

Predictably, all these acci- 
dents involve the riskier types of 
aircraft. Older planes, freighters, 
and Third Wand operators and 
airports, afl have higher than 
average numbers of accidents. 

Yet many such planes - such as 
the Air Alg£rie freighter which 
crashed at Coventry in Decem- 
ber 1994 - are allowed to % into 
the UK. Jeff Gazzard leads a 
campa^n against ^second run- 
way at Manchester airport and 
lives under the flight path. He 
said: “We axe desperately con- 
cerned. ft Js time that certain 
types of aircraft, or some airiines, 
were banned from airports.” 

The one thing that would put 
paid to BAAs hopes of build- 
ing Terminal Five at Heathrow, 
currently the subject of the 
longest ever planning inquiry, 
would be an aeddent in which 
Londoners are killed by a 
falling plane. It has been 24 
years since the Staines disaster, 
when a Trident plunged into a 
field near the airport. Statist- 
ically. we axe overdue for a 
London air disaster and, if one 
were to occur, a lot of question^ > 
would be raised about whethe^ 
we should allow the industry to 
grow unfettered. 

Aviation safety is about per- 
ception. As you belt up before 
thundering along the runway, 
your chances of being killed are 
tiny and no greater than at any 
time in the past two decades. 

But that misses the point. The 
industry can go on endlessly 
about how it is safer than other 
forms of travel but it will be to 
no avail if aircraft fall out of the 
sky with the regularity of the 
past few weeks. There will be a 
backlash. People will not only 
no longer want to fly, they will 
not even want to live near air- 
ports. The industry has to find 
a way to improve again on 
safety rates, or else events such 
as TWA 800 and the various 
recent accidents which have 
killed people on the ground Trill 
lead to a crisis of confidence. 


Dirt, death, decay and old fingernails 



Miles 

Kington 


Grose The rate before the deduction ol tax. CAR: Confound Annual Rate, or the Hue Gross 
return taking into account the frequency of interest pamems. All rates quoted are per annua 
WHh effect from the 31st October 1936 Base Rate has bean increased by 0.25% to BC0% pa. 
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I want to talk to you 
today about spring 
cleaning 

Isn t this rather the wrong 
time of year? 

Not at all. 

But shouldn't ym wait 
until spring to talk about 
spring cleaning ? 

That is so typical of your 
lack of advance thinking! It’s 
what’s wrong with the 
country today. Whywait till 
the last moment? Do you 
wait till summer to dismss 
your summerholidays? Do 
you start thinking about 


winter sports in January? Is 
Christmas Eve when you get 
down to Christmas • 
planning? Is the age of 65 
the time to start planning a 
pension ...? 

OK, OK you've made your 
point, albeit, if 1 may say so, 
in a particularly heavy- * 
handed way. So why do you 
want to talk about spring 
cleaning now ? 

Because autumn is, in 
many ways, the mirror image 
of spring. Both are periods 
of change and transition. 
Both are not so much 
seasons in their own right as 
looking forward to the next 
season. Winter and s umm er 

are solid states of mind, but 
Spring and autumn are 
curtain-raisers, preludes, 
periods of anticipation or 
regret, times when, we — 
res; yes, get on with h! 

In spring we have April 
showers. In autumn we have 
the same sort of blustery, 
showery, changeable . 
weather, in-fart, we-haye - - 
been having it for the last 
few days. . 

True. April showers in . . 

October. Every year 

The leaves have started to. 
tumble, malting a mess 


everywhere. The October . ' 
winds have blown down ' 
twigs, branches, bricks, . ’ 
slates, making even more of 
a mess everywhere. 

34s; h’s true. 1% retreat 
indoors, leaving the ‘ 
playthings of summer on the 
lawn oflife. Garden seats 
stay out in the rain, old 
cricket bats lie forgotten 
under the bushes, a football 
lies deflated under the 
rhododendron _. 

Gosh, we are poetic’ this 
morning! And what are we 
driving at, may I ask? 

You can't see?. 

No. Can you? 

. Only this. That in' 
springtime we clean, and we 
call it spring cleaning, and we. 
have showers and we call 
them April showers. But in 
autumn we have the same 

showers arid we have no 
name for them, and we have 
the opposite of spring - 
cleaning , but we do not have 
aname for the process of 
getting the place in a mess l 
' You’re saying that afithe 
things we have to dean up . 
in springtime are deposited 
in the autumn? 

Purdy that. But the crucial 
thing is that we don’t give it 


aname! We don't call it 
“autumn dirtying” !We don’t 
- call them October showers? . 

' Wc ignore autumn and its 
true meaning. We avert our 
eyes from the implications of 
a dying season. - 

No, we don’L We a dmir e 
the autumn tints, and the 1 
beautiful leaves. In the 
USA, in Vermont, it is a 
whole indusoy. People flock 
to Vermont to see it People 
in E ng land go to arboretnms 
in the autumn. We are very 
conscious of autumn ! 

On the contrary, his 
another chance to fool : 
ourselves. The only reason 
that - the leaves change colour 
is that they are dying You 
may call them autumn tints 
but they are death pangs to 
me, the last choking colour 
changes of leaves an their 
death bed - the leaves are 

sending out desperate farewell 
-signals, and we stand there 
an d say, "How nice !" We are 
averting our eyes again from 
reality. It's- hypocrisy on a big 
scale f 

It’s wrong to admire the 
antumn leaves ? 

It’s wrong to think they're a 
symbol of beauty. They’re not ! 
They’re a symbol of decay! ■ 


Autumn is all about decay J 
and dirt and decline and * 
blackberries shrivelled on the 
bough because nobody has 
picked them, and about dead- 
heading, and dismal 
dankness 

And harvest time? 

Don't give me the old . 
Keatsian rubbish! “ Season of 
mists and mellow 
fruitfulness " indeed! Season 
of mud and yellow rotting 
potato stalks, more like! 

So you don’t like autumn? 

Hatch. Give me spring any' 
time. Autumn is the time 
when nature throws out her 
rubbish, discards her old 
fingernails and dirty 
underwear, and we all stand 
there and look at the process 
and say, "How Very Very 
Lovely"! 

Feeling better now you’ve 
got all that off .your chest ? 

Yes, thanks . . 

Good. Incidentally, why v 
did you bring up the subject \ 
of spring cleaning? 

ft gives me something to 
lookforward to. ■ 


lifs fivs 

fe ' ' 


i nans you. 
HotalalL 


This feature Has been paid for 
by the Enemies of Autumn. 
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I t would be a good iHpa t 
AN Wilson wrote in 
Friday's Evening Standard, 
if there were no more Booker 
prizes. The great majority erf 
the too novels entered this 


year were of no quality, he said; 
favour® 



the book he favoured as a 
judge (Beni Bainbridge’sEiwr 
Man For Himself) did not win. 

There is a “sUfy dinner” and it 
is all a "commercial game”. 

Publishers play this game 
because they think it will “help 
them sell books”. 

Oh my goodness, how 
dreadful, publishers want to 
sell more books - including, 
from time to time, Mr Wilson's 
own! 

He is quite right in one 
sense. The Booker Prize does 
lift sales of the shortlisted 
entries and give a significant 
boost to the winner. Book- 
makers take bets, the “silly 
dinner” is televised, news- 
papers run many column 
inches on the event and there 
is always an AN WDson on 
hand to shudder in horror. 

Controversy is an essential 
pan of the formula. As a result 
the British public turns its 
attention for a short period to 
the notion of the novel in Eng- 
lish. It is hard, surely, to deny 
that this is a good thfrig. And, 
because this is so, next January, 
when a further five distin- 
guished literary experts are 
asked to form the judging panel 
for the 1997 award, they will 
agree, and the bandwagon will 
roll forward for another year. 

We should recognise that 
the two big cultural prizes, die 
Booker for the English novel, 
which has just been announced, 
and the Turner Prize for a 
British artist, due to be 
awarded towards the end of 
this month, are both of them an 
extraordinary mix of art and 
business. 

They are themselves subtle 
creations which have taken 
years to perfect. The exact terms of the com- 
petition, the nature of the shortlist, the 
timing of: the announcements, the qualif- 
ications of the judges, thewisheS of the spOn- 



Andreos 


Smzth 


The Booker 

t - 

and Turner 


prizes may 
not always 
be awarded 


My advice to people who 
share this view is to go this 
month to the Hue, if possible, 
and view the work of this year’s 
shortlisted artists. 1 would be 
very surprised if (hey did not 
thcroughly enjoy the erfubmon, 
albeit that one of the entries is 
a video installation, another is 
a series of wonderful photo- 
graphs by an artist who absurdly 
refuses to call himself a photo- 
grapher, and a third includes 
maps and diagrams and three 
whi te yachting sails rigged on 
metal stands, each bearing the 
name and date of a literary 
figure. 

■Nevertheless, both the 
Booker and ibe Turner do have 
flaws which need attention. 

It is remarkable that in 27 
years nobody Iras won the 
Booker prize more than once. 
A whole generation of novelists 
has gone by without successive 
juries of liteiaiy experts coming 
to the conclusion that one or 
two should be elevated above 
the resL 

Salman Rushdie was die win- 
ner in 1981 with Midnight's 
Children and has been on the 


4-y-v -flm T* 7 rrVif~ shortlist three times subsc- 
lAJ IrfitJ X i^IiU quently, with 77ie Saronic kfoses, 

. , . . , Shame and The Moor’s Laid 

people - but 


they dosell 
books and 
goad the 
public into 
discussing 
art 


3$^ Kingsley Amis had one 
win and two shortlistings. It 
seems that the judges are seized 
by a very British sense of fair 
play. They don't say out laud: 
“Can't give it to Salman, he's 
won it already”; instead they 
find other reasons for passing it 
round. 

The TUrner Prize has more 
serious problems. It is awarded 
to a British artist under 50 for 
outstanding work in the prev- 
ious 12 months. What purpose 
does the age limit serve? Being 
set in middle age, it does not 
specifically encourage young 
artists. It seems to be saying, 
but cannot mean to do so, that 
artists aged over SO are unlikely 
to be producing outstanding 
worit There is a further difficulty which arises 
from the position of the TMe itself, the founder 
and organiser of the prize.'Unlike the Book 
Trust which is a neutral administrator of the 



resist Rupert’s grip? 


N ew readers start 
here. Inafewdayi 
the Department 
of Trade and 
Industry wiltf." 
finally publish a set of regula- ; 
dons for controlling digital tele- ; 
vision and Murdoch’s potential ! 
monopoly of it- Digfral iclevi- V 
sionbthewaveoftbefuture.lt | 
offers wide-screen and multi- ^ 


by Polly Toynbee 


sots -.these are. the elements which are Booker, the TMe i&by mfles the most import- 


blended together, Ibelidve more or le^' suc- 
cessfully, for the advancement of prfrfk inter- 
est in the arts. 

The Booker was set up in 1968, and it wasn’t 
until 1980 that it readied a viable formula. 

Likewise, the Ulmer required nine years of 
refinement until, in 1993, with the award to 
Rachel Whiteread, it began, to make a per- 
manent place for itseff in the public minxL That 
the Turner represents for many people the 
absurdity of modem art does not matter. That 
is what is expected. Its shortlist is always avant- 
garde in a way in which the Booker novels arc 
not The Daily Express headline on the Turner 
award a flew years ago: “Has taking us for a ride 
become an art form?" perfectly captured its 
notoriety. 


ant contemporary art institution in this country. 
It has a view. '• 

This means that the identity and standing of 
the jury, and its independence, arc' of great 
importance. Yet when yon look at this year's 
members, other than Nicholas Serota, the 
director of the Thte Gallery, who is also chair- 
man of the jury, they are unknown. They 
impart no reassmance. I doubt whether one 
in a thousand of those who visit the exhibition 
of the work on the shortlist will have beard the 
names of any of the judges, except that of Mr 
Serota. . • 

Who would Hike to see on the juty in place 
of this year’s obscure experts? Here are three 
for starters: Charles Saatchi, Brian Sewell 
Lutien Freud. 


channel interactive television, 
where yon can bank, book tick- 
ets and summon up any film or 
archive programme via your 
TV and a phone line. 

BSkyB k now ordering digi- 
tal boxes from manufacturers 
that wfl] be exclusively for its 
own use. These boxes will not 
have a switch to allow other sys- 
tems to attach themselves. Nor 
will the slots in these boxes be 
made compatible lo take 
decoder cards for other sys- 
tems. That means any broad- 
caster wanting to go digital will 
have lo use Murdoch’s gateway, 
on his terms, at his price, to be 
regulated by Oftel, which has no 
broadcasting experience. 

The BBC ITV and others are 
lobbying for Murdoch to be 
forced to franchise out his tech- 
nology lo anyone who wants it 
at a fair price so that anyone can 
manufacture universal boxes. 
This is now the key issue. Unless 
action is taken, all broadcasters 
will have to use Murdoch's gate- 
way. 

The government line is: they 
are doing everything humanly 
possible to ensure that Murdoch 
does not have a monopoly. 
Briefings from the DTI seem to 
have been seductive, full of dif- 
ficult jargon and disingenuous 
protests of utter incomprehen- 
sion at what all this fuss is 
about. Thist them. Alarmingly, 
pofitjaans on both sides seem to 
be doing just that. 

The DTI has two lines of 
argument — one is that regula- 
tions already in place does most 
of what is necessary. The second 
is to hide behind a European 
directive, claiming that tougher 
regulation would not be IegaL 
Both claims are substantially 
untrue. The French are intro- 
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If the digital TV regulations are passed, 
Murdoch’s monstrous coup will be complete. 
Do our MPs have the mettle to stop him? 


every aspect of the gateways. 
could too. The Government’s 
silent obedience to an extreme 
interpretation of a European 
directive squares oddly with the 
anti-European protests it stirs 
upon other issues. 

The regulations about to be 
published say only that Mur- 
doch may be forced to franchise 
out his technology to broad- 
casters at some point in the 
future (too lace), if all else fails. 
There is time to change that, 
just, and make it compulsory at 
once. 


Now we shall test the resolve 
of politicians' to do the right 
thing. MPs can oppose the reg- 
ulations and refuse to endorse 
such a monstrous monopoly.. 
However, since the House of 
Commons boasts barely an MP 
with an engineering degree, 
DTI jelly is easily spoon-fed to 
them. The passage of the 
Broadcasting Act 1996, which 
fudged this issue, can be read as 
a case study in the power of 
Murdoch to intimidate 
politicians. 

The Labour Party protests its 
innocence. What could they 
have done, with no majority in 


the House? Lewis Moonie, 
Labour’s spokesman on broad- 
casting, and Jeff Hootu 
Labour's DTI spokesman, 
wrote an indignant letter to The 
Independent on Saturday, deny- 
ing any suggestion that Labour 
acquiesced in allowing Mur- 
doch his monopoly. They say 
they always argued for his sys- 
tem to be forced to be compat- 
ible with others and if the forth- 
coming regulations fall short of 
this they will fight it in the 
House. Good. 

Bui at the committee stage of 
the Broadcasting Bill something 
odd happened. Tbry MP Roger 


Gale put forward a crucial 
amendment to guarantee open 
access lo all broadcasters and a 
common interface in every box. 
Gale had the support of one 
other maverick Tory in the com- 
mittee, David Shaw. But when 
the amendment came to a vote, 
they were appalled to find that 
two Labour members of the 
committee were mysteriously 
missing. It was tied 1 1-1 1. when 
it should have been 11-13 for. 
and thus it fell. So a guarantee 
of fair access to the digital 
future was lost. 

A serious cock-up by 
Labour? Who knows? Once an 


•imcmlmcni i*. defeated in «i >m- 
mince, it cannot tv put again »m 
the floor nt the House. H.ul it 
piivsed, observers believe that 
the Government would not lui e 
tried to overturn it in the I f. «u.se 

What does Moonie sav ,il«out 
the crucial vote? Various dil- 
fereni things: ■‘The amendment 
was over- prescriptive, a mallet 
better left to secondary legisla- 
tion (the regulations!." He also 
suys: "We were not parueulirlv 
bothered as we thought we tiad 
a belter deal on the regula- 
tions." Touching faith t»v a 
Labour MP in a DTI led by 
deregu tutors and apostles ot 
big business. Why did l abour 
not ensure that even one was 
there for a vote it was support- 
ing’.’ "Maybe we got cauglll 
short. It docs happen. I can see 
how it might have looked. 1 
never thought n c w ere going it » 
win that amendment.* Even 
though it w as nn wed K a Ton 1 

Interview cd in this paper last 
week. Lewis Mtxvite said he was 
satisfied with gvn emment "cast- 
iron assurances" oil tile Dl l's 
forthcoming regulations. He 
added: "Tills idea that Murdoch 
is going to flood the m,irket with 
cheap trash is a condescending 
middle-class idea - the idea 
that you've got to protect peo- 
ple lrom tlu's stuff." 

This remark falls so far .short 
of understanding what all this i> 
about that it is. frankly, fright- 
ening. No one wants to stop 
Murdoch pulling out any chan- 
nels he chooses, trash or not. 
Tit is halite is ahum slopping 
Murdoch from preventing oth- 
ers broadcasting on equal terms. 

Odd innuendos of blame arc 
seeping out of the Tory side. 
After all. whether Labour did or 
did not fumble this, the ptxy- 
Murdoch government is pri- 
marily to blame. But now 
Downing Street is whispering 
wickedly that it was Michael 
Hesehine when he was Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade at 
DTI who at the crucial moment 
sold the pass to Murdoch to fur- 
ther his own imperial ambi- 
tions, hoping for the support of 
the Murdoch press. 

However, parliamentary sins 

- of omission and commission 

- are history. There is still time 
for all those MPS who cure 
about a free future to reclaim 
their honour. Both parlies need 
to be kept under the closest 
scrutiny when these regulations 
are published. Murdoch must 
he forced to franchise the set- 
top technology immediately. 
Any MP who does nut vote 
accordingly lor conveniently 
fails lu rum up to vote) has to 
be counted a lackey and a trai- 
tor to the cause of free television 
competition. 
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Labour’s NHS plans are on top farm, says Chris Smith 
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I n his article about Labour’s poli- 
cies on health (“Is the NHS safe 
under Dr Blair’s team?”,. 30 
October), Jack O’Sullivan accuses us 
. of idly resting on our laurels and 
allowing the Tbries to steal the show 
on health. 

He dearly did sot listen to the 
debate we had on the floor of the 
House of Commons on Friday week, 
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when we put Stephen Dorrell on the 
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spot on a series of issues, ranging from 
the provision of salaried CPs in inner- 
city areas to the dangers of commer- 
cial companies offering GP services 
(and m the process destroying the pro- 
VV fessional nature of the doctor-patient 
“ relationship). We are not giving the 
Ibries an easy ride, and we intend to 
increase the pressure as we approach 
the election. 

Mr O’Sullivan s principal com- 
plaint would appear to be that he 
detects no fresh thinking, no sign of 
innovation, from Labour. The NHS 
under Labour, he says, would not be 
very different from its condition under 
t be Tories. I beg to disagree. 

We don’t want to overturn every- 
thing in a grand upheaval, certainly. 
Everyone in the health services has 
told us that is the last thing they want 
or need. But we do want to make 
changes, because the introduction of 
the competitive internal market has 
caused immense damage. It has. set 
hospital against hospital, doctor 
acaJnst doctor. It has removed the 
central principle of equity^of access ■ 
from the health service. It has meant 
that decisions often have to be taken 
nn the basis of what the contract says, 

. rather than what is best for the 
^ oatient. And it has generated enor- 
f^mous amounts of unnecessary 

bU -^we want to retain the division , 

of responsibility between those who 

. order rare and treatment for pauenei 
Sn£ 5 who deliver ft. That is a- 

commonsense division; but would . 
Sant it to lead to a system button 
co-operation and collaboration. 


where doctors, hospitals and health 
authorities would sat down together to 
agree a forward programme of treat- 
ment for their patients - not only for 
a year, bdt for several years ahead. 
That would transform the Tories’ 
competitive ethos. 

TWo days ago. I visited Great 
Ormond Street HOspital to see some- 
thing of the fantastic work they are 
fto mg in ft highly specialised field. But 
in order' to carry out a year's worit, 
they mast have contracts with 60 dif- 
ferent health authorities and. with 
1,500 different ftmdholding GP prac- 
tices. This is not a sensible way of 
delivering high-quality paediatric care 


proposals for the reform of informa- 
tion technology organisation within 
the health service (coupled with the 
development of nationwide, broad- 
band communication) could enable 
expert medical advice to be brought 
directly to neighbourhood GP level. 

Fourth, there is our proposal to use 
savings from excessive bureaucracy to 
fond, among other tilings, a reduction 
in waiting times for surgery for can- 
cer - so lightly dismissed by Mr 
O'Sullivan. 

This will not only remove an enor- 
mous amount of distress and trauma 
for thousands of patients, it win also 
change fundamentally the present 


We won’t overturn 
everything but we 
do want to make 
changes 


to those children who need it A com- 
petitive market system simply isn’t 

aP fT^S t foo easy, however, to get- 
stuck in a sterile debate about struc- 
tures. We want to move to more sen- 


sible co-operation, but we also want 
fo move the debate about the future- 


reductions, which appears to be based 
simply on time rather than on need 
or degree of pain. 

Finally, the importance we attach 
to measuring properly the effective- 
ness and quality of NHS treatment 
offers the prospect of achieving bet- 
ter value for money out of our health 
expenditure. 

. We need to recognise that health is 
not something that is simply depen- 
dent on good hospitals and doctors 
and primary care, important though 
these all are. Health also depends firnr 
rig me ntally on factors such as poverty, 
or inadequate housing, or a polluted 
environment. It is a stark statistic that 
those people born into the poorest 
tenth of the population have a life 


to move the aecate aooui me 
of health care in Britain forward. For 
example, we want to appoint a Min- 
ster for Public Health, working across 

government departments, looking at 
everything from the banning of 
tobacco advertising to the esnotisn- 
ment of nutritional standards for 
school meals. . . . 

Second, we envisage the develop- 
ment of a recuperation service, tobelp 
people recover from major treatment 
m a supported environment near to 
their home, rather than bemg forced 
out of hospital too early. Third, our 


bora into the wealthiest tenth. 
Inequality of income and condition 
has a major impact on the quality of 
people’s health, and inequality has 
widened dramatically over these past 
17 years. We want to^ begin to put that 
right in government 

The NHS is too important to be 
tossed aside in one dismissive article. 
It needs a change of government to 
take it imaginatively forward into the 
future.- 


The writer is Shadow Secretary of State 
for Health. - 


At last, Ffyona 
becomes human 


I never really liked Ffyona Camp- 
bell Something about her self- 
contained character, her driven- 
ness, her prickliness, meant that, 
despite admiring her 19400-mile trek 
on foot around the world, I could not 
like her for it: there was nothing there 
I could identify with. 

And when she returned from that 
mammoth - and curiously pointless - 
odyssey, it seemed she had got no 
nearer to being at ease with herself. 
Unlike the journeys of, say, Alison 
Hargreaves, the adventure seemed to 
offer her no satisfac- 
tion — and thus dimin- 
ished our enjoyment 
ofiL 

When . the news 
emerged yesterday 
that she had con- 
fessed to sitting in her 
back-up van for 1,000 
of those miles, l 
expected to like her 
even less. It’s cheat- 
ing, after all. and as 
footballer Diego 
Maradona and 
sprinter Ben Johnson 
discovered to their 
cost, no one likes - or 
forgives - a cheat. 

And yet, somehow 
Ffyona Campbell has suddenly 
become a more interesting and sym- 
pathetic figure. There can be no one 
who hasn't cheated at some point, no 
one who, despite their achievements, 
hasn’t waited for that tap on the 
shoulder. 


which my own sense of right and 
wrong had pivoted and. since 1 could 
□ot trust myself, 1 wasn't able Lo irust 
anyone else,” she wrote. No wonder 
she proved a difficult heroine; her 
spikiness was an understandable: reac- 
tion to the knowledge that she hadn't 


done the ver^r thing for which she was 



being laudt 
And now, after a more than a year 
of agonising secrecy, she has unbur- 
dened herself. "The truth is bard 
enough to live with but deceit is even 
harder. Once you’ve lied about your 
achievements, you’ve 
created a burden for 
yourself which you 
can never, never pul 
down." she said 
yesterday. 

Few people have 
not experienced that 
blinding relief at hav- 
ing confessed - 
whether it be the 
errant husband or the 
exam cheat. 

Some, however, 
cannot bear the pub- 
lic disgrace and suffer 
unimaginably. Ear- 
lier (his year "the US 
Navy’s top admiral. 
Mike Boorda. killed 


himself after questions were raised 


qut 

about medals he mav not to have 


Ffyona cheated, according to her 
Mobiogn 


autobiography, because of the pres- 
sure on her to succeed - from her 
sponsors, the public, and, more 
importantly, from her father, whose 
approval she “lived” for. 

Endurance walking was the only 
thing to give her a sense off pride: 
when an unplanned pregnancy meant 
that she could not do that, she cheated 
because she could not bear to fail. 

“I destroyed the only truth around 


earned. For him, his massive achieve- 
ments, so much more important than 
the relatively trivial nature of his 
deception, had become irrelevant. 

And so it is with Ffyona. Those 
1.000 miles were just a small propor- 
tion oF her astonishing feat - she even 
went back and walked them recently 
alone and in secret. Yet even that act 
of contrition was not enough. Her 
deception had sullied cveiytmng else 
to the point where it nearly destroyed 
her. She had to come clean about 
what she had done. Who says our soci- 
ety has lost its sense of morality? 


ON THIS DAY 1987 


Jojo Moyes 



Land's End 


Lands End sold for £6.7 million 
^November 1987 
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Professor Hans Kosterlitz 


Professor Hans Kosterlitz will 
he for ever known as the dis- 
coverer of endorphins, the 
body's own painkillers. This 
will rank as one of the major sci- 
entific discoveries of the past 
quarter of a century. Indeed his 
friends and colleagues all felt 
dial it was worthy of the Nobel 
prize. 

Kosterlitz was born in Berlin 
in 1903. When he was a med- 
ical student he undertook his 
studies at three different uni- 
versities. Heidelberg. Freiburg 
and Berlin, before obtaining his 
MD degree from the Universi- 
ty of Berlin in 1929. His first ap- 
pointment was as an Assistant 
in the First Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of 
Berlin, a post which he held 
from 192S 10 1933. 

His initial research interest 
was in carbohydrate metabolism 
and its relation to liver disease 
and diabetes mellitus. He was 
particularly interested in the 
clinical observation (hat diabetic 
patients have a better tolerance 
to fructose and sorbitol than to 
glucose. He confirmed the ear- 
lier work of Minkokowski that 
fructose could form liver glyco- 
gen in the diabetic dog in the 
absence of insulin, and he ex- 
tended this observation to sor- 
bitol. He also showed that 


diabetics utilise galactose, which 
is converted to glucose in the 

liver. 

it was his interest in s ugar s 
that brought him to Aberdeen 
in 1934, to work with JJ.R. 
Macleod, who after the discov- 
ery of insulin with Banting and 
Best in its laboratory in Toron- 
to in 1922 had returned to Ab- 
erdeen’ as Regius Professor of 
Physiology. Sadly Madeod died 
the following year; notwith- 
standing, Hans Kosterlitz stayed 
on in Aberdeen, continuing his 
work on galactose and the 
Liver, and the mechanism by 
which galactose is converted 
to glucose. 

Following die onset of the 
Second World U&r Kosterlitz 
felt that his research should be 
more useful and should help in 
the “war effort". He continued 
his work bn the liver (some of 
it in collaboration with the 
Rowett Research Institute), by 
investigating bow it was affect- 
ed by nutrition, and in particu- 
lar how the quality and quantity 
of protein affected its compo- 
sition. This interest in nutrition 
continued into the 1950s. 

There now becomes wbat 
looks at first sight a complete 
transformation in interest, to the 
peripheral autonomic nervous 
system. But was it? Wbat stim- 


ulated his interest was a paper 
written by Cannon way back in 
1922. Cannon reported the lib- 
eration of “sympathin" on the 
stimulation of the hepatic 
nerves, where its action on the 
deneivaied heart was greater in 
cats fed on milk and meat than 
in those which were fed main- 
ly on carbohydrate and fat In 
collaboration with Ian bines, 
Kosterlitz was unable to find any 
differences in nor-adrenaline re- 
lease depending on diet. 

This interest in the auto- 
nomic nervous system eventu- 
al! y spread to the myenteric 
plexus of the gut Still the con- 
nection with nutrition. 

Reading a paper by R Tren- 
delenburg published in 1917, 
Kosterlitz learnt that morphine 
m very low concentrations in- 
hibited the reflex contractions 
of the guinea-pig's gut. This 
started bis interest in mor- 
phine. and his first paper on the 
subject was published in 1958, 
when, remarkably, he was 55 
years old. 

As the work on morphine 
progressed Kosterlitz began to 
believe that it must be an ago- 
nist (i.e. an active substance) 
and not an antagonist If he 
were right then there must be 
a receptor for morphine in the 
body, and ipso facto there must 


be an endogenous ligand or nat- 
urally occurring morphine-like 
substance in the body which 
physiologically acted at this 
morphine receptor. 

Eventually he had the op- 
portunity to prove this theory. 

Kosterlitz had remained in 
the Physiology Department in 
Aberdeen, where over the years 
he was an Assistant and 
Carnegie Teaching Fellow, Lec- 
turer, Senior Lecturer and fi- 
nally Reader. In 1968, Professor 
Alistair Macgregor, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica, per- 
suaded Aberdeen University 
to appoint him to a new Chair 
in Pharmacology within the 
Department of Materia Miedica. 
Thus at the age of 65, Hans 
Kosterlitz found himself the 
first Professor of Pharmacolo- 
gy at Aberdeen University. 
Three years later when he was 
68, Pharmacology was made a 
separate department with 
Kosterlitz as its Head. 

He finally had to retire at 70, 
and this is when he set up the 
Unit for Research into Ad- 
dictive Drugs to look for the en- 
dogenous morphine agonist. 
He was successful, and in 
1975 reported the discovery of 
the enkephalins, the greatest 
scientific achievement of his 
life and one of the great 


landmarks of Pharmacology. 

Thus began the story of the 
opioid peptides, which has led 
us to a greater underetandmg of 
how the body deals with pain, 
even on understanding acu- 
puncture, and provides a sci- 
entific rationale for the 
production of new narcotic 
analgesics. Kosterlitz, with a 
whole host of collaborators, 
continued his research into the 
opioid peptides for over 15 
years, publishing his final paper 
m 1991. 

Kosterlitz met his wife Han- 
nah in Berlin, and she came to 
Scotland to work in Glasgow for 
a while before they w e re mar- 
ried in Aberdeen. Theywere in- 
separable. Hannah was usually 
with him at scientific meetings 
and congresses, not only look- 
ing after Hans, but in particu- 
lar taking under her wing the 
wives of younger scientists. 

Hans Kosterlitz instilled 
great devotion in the many 
young workers who collabo- 
rated with him- One of die 
sights of the week in Aberdeen 
occurred every Friday after- 
noon when Kosterlitz and his 
co-workers trooped over to the 
Khkgate bar from Marischal 
College, to discuss the week’s 
research. His driving was also 
notorious - many are. the times 


that be came into the depart- 
ment with a new dent in his car, 
com plaining bitterly that some 
other driver had not seen him. 
It was only a few years ago that 
he finally gave up driving, when 
he realised that it was cheaper 
and more convenient for Han- 
nah and him to take a taxi to 
their favourite restaurant in 
Cults for Lunch every Saturday. 

Kosterlitz was made a Felkrw 
of the Royal Society in 1978: 
there cannot be many fellows 
elected to that au gust society for 
research carried out in the 
eighth decade of their life. The 
following year he was awarded 
the Society's Gold Medal. The 
recognition and awards he re- 
ceived following his discovery of 
tbe opioid peptides were legion. 
They included in 1976 the 
Sdrmiedeberg Plakette of the 
German Pharmacological So- 
ciety, whose president, Profes- 
sor Ullrich Trendelenburg, 
came over to Aberdeen to pre- 
sent the award. This was most 
fitting as it was the paper by 
Ulli’s father which bad first in- 
terested Kosterlitz in morphine. 

He was very proud ofoeing 
made a Doctor, honoris causa, 
of the University of Lfege, and 
always wore the insignia over his 
shoulder when attending grad- 
uation and other official uni- 
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versity ceremonies. In 1979 the 
University of Aberdeen award- 
ed him the degree of LLD 
honoris causa. This was a most 
nniKiial honour, to recognise in 
this way someone still working 
in the university. 

I am reminded of a quotation 
by another German pharma- 
cologist who also made his 
home in the UK, who once said 
“How fortunate are those who 
can do research their whole life. 
For however long they live - 
they die young." 

AuS. Milton 


Hans Waiter Kosterhtz, pharma- 
cologist ■ bom Berlin 27 April 
1903; Research Worker in Phys- 
iology Aberdeen University 1934- 
36, Assistant and .Carnegie 
Teaching Fellow 193649, Lec- 
turer 1939-43, Senior Lecturer 
1945-55, Reader in Physiology 
1955-68, Professor of Pharma- 
cology and Chemistry 1968-73; 
FUSE 1951; FRS L97S: FRCPE 
1981; Director; Unit for Research 
on Addictive Drugs, Aberdeen 
University 1973-96; married 1937 
Hannah GressliBner (one son); 
died Aberdeen 26 October 1996, 
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Barry Porter 




Porter: belonged emp ha tically to the Cava Bar Party 


Politicians of all parties are 
natural Cavaliers or Round- 
heads. There was a time when 
the Conservative Party was em- 
phatically of the Cavalier rather 
than the Puritan persuasion, 
when the Labour Party also en- 
joyed itself, and the Smolring 
Room of the House of Com- 
mons, that Churchill, Bevan 
and John Smith so relished, was 
its hub. Tbe club life of the 
Commons, which resulted in 
some very unexpected friend- 
ships, was one of its most at- 
tractive features. The harsh 
asperities of politics were in 
those days subsumed and 
softened tty good humour and 
companionship. 

All that has sadly changed. 
Politics are now war, and frater- 
nising with the enemy is a cap- 
ital offence. The Smoking 
Room is now deserted, and the 
ghastly Tea Room is regarded 
as the bub of Parliamentary life. 

Bany Porter belonged em- 
phatically to the Cavalier Par- 
ty. He forged deep friendships 
with colleagues whose politics 
he abhorred, including Eric 
Hefferand Terry Patched, both 
from the far Left of the Labour 
Party. But, as in their cases, con- 
viviality was matched by deep 
seriousness and real political 
courage and conviction. 


Although Baity Forterwas by 
profession a solicitor, his dom- 
inant ambitions had always 
been political. Born in 1939, and 
educated at Birkenhead School 
and University College, Ox- 
ford, he became a Conservative 
Councillor in Birkenhead and 
Wirral in his twenties, and con- 
tested in the Conservative cause 
the safe Labour seat of Liver- 
pool- Scotland Exchange at a 
by-election in April 1971. He 
fought, ag?in without success, 
Newton in the February 1974 
genera] election (Labour ma- 
jority 16,472) and Chorley 
(Labour majority 2,713) in the 
October one. When he was 
adopted for Bebington and 
Ellesmere Port this seemed 


another hopeless cause, tbe 
Alt B; 


popular Alt Bates, a Labour 
Government Whip, having a 
majority of 6,491. 

This was not a seat that the 
Conservatives expected to win, 
nor Labour to lose. But Porters 
dogged persistence, and deter- 
mination to reach the House of 
Commons finally p&id off, and 
he was elected with a majority 
of 486. As a result of boundary 
changes he profited while oth- 
ers suffered, and in 1983 was re- 
turned for Wirral South with a 
very different kind of majority. 

Before 1979 he had hoped to 


be adopted for the safe More- 
cambe and Lonsdale seat, where 
he was shortlisted against Mark 
Lennax-Boyd. But when he was 
asked “do you do much huntin’, 
Mr Porter?’' he realised that his 
chances of selection were slim. 

His achievement was III- 
Tewarded. But his understand- 
able disappointment at receiv- 
ing no preferment never 
embittered him. He was one of 
those old-fashioned Members of 
Parliament who deemed it a 
privilege to be an MP and was 
determined to enjoy wbat bad 
been a hard-fought ambition. 

Porter’s commitment to the 
Ulster Unionist cause was 
deeply felt, and deeply re- 
spected, and not least because 
on at least one occasion -when 
he received a pared bomb af- 
ter he had denounced the IRA 
and Sinn Fein at a meeting in 
the Commons that I also at- 
tended - it neazfy cost him his 
life. But these very real threats 
never deflected him from his 
dedication to the Unionist 
cause, 'although his comments 
on certain Ulster Unionist Mft 
- and he was a superb mimic - 
could be less than reverent. 

Hewas supposed to be on the 
Right of the Tory Party 1 . In fact 
he was fierdy independent- 
minded, and never a doefle re- 


cipient of the party Whip. He 
was the first Conservative MP 
to state openly in 1990 that Mar- 
garet Thatcher should step 
down, using both cricket and 
footballing metaphors about 
great players who had had the 
sense to retire gracefully. 

In doing so he said publicly 
what so many Conservative 
Ministers, MPs, and party work- 
ers were saying privately. The 
resultant storm in his con- 
stituency association was in- 
tense, but he would not retract 
his smoerety held belief that the 
Thatcher of 1990 was not the 
Thatcher even of 1987, and 
that there must be a change of 


He told me that he way con- 
vinced that he would be dese- 
lected if he voted against 
Thatcher in November 1990. As 
his membership of the House 
Commons meant so much to 
him, and the pressures upon 
him were so intense, I would not 
have blamed him if he had 
succumbed. 

But he did not . -V -f- •’ 

On the morning of 20 No- 
vember 1990. the day of the first 
ballot in the leadership election, 
I happened to nm into him in the 
corridor outside the Smoking 
Room. “If I am to’ commit po- 
litical suicide I need a drink fibst,’’ 


he said To my considerable sur- 
prise - it was only 11 o’clock - 
he ordered a large Scotch. Bar- 
xywas definitely not a teetotaller, 
but this was quite exceptional. 
He then went upstairs to vote for 
Michael Heseltine, convinced 
that he had signed his political 
death warrant 

As it happened he survived 
tbe attempts to deselect him - 
and justly so. He took his re- 
po risibilities to his country, his 
Wirral constituency. Parlia- 
ment, and party far more seri- 
ously than casual observers 
appreciated He had guts, com- 
passion, and courage as well as 
conviviality - in the best Cava- 
lier tradition. 

Unhappily, his marriage was 
to be a casualty of his political 
career, but his devotion to his 
family, that was frilly returned, 
never wavered 

In the last speech he made 
that I heard, in July, apparent- 
ly in fine physical form, he 
roundly denounced tbe dreary 
and ambition-obsessed Puri- 
tans who bad taken over his 
beloved House of Commons, 
and had some splendidly of- 


Last Wednesday I went to see 
him in iris London flat, baring 
telephoned two days before to 
enquire whether this was alright. 

I was told that he would.be de- 
lighted to see me. 

But, when I arrived I foant£ • 
him deeply unconscious, a shad- ’ 
ow of the man I had last seen 
in July. Three of his daughters 
were there. I held his hand for 
some time, giving him the lat- 
est political gossip, chatted 
about nothing in particular, 
and then said goodbye. I 
thought I detected a flicker 
of recognition, and he certain- 
ly grasped my hand firmly. 
But perhaps this was my 
imagination. 

And thus, sadly, I bade 
farewell to my dear, witty, 
brave, warm-hearted Cavalier 1 
friend. Saint-like hewas not, but 
L like Barry Porter, am bored 
to tears with political Saints and 
Puritans. 

And I left him in tears. 


& 


a* 


Robert Rhodes James 


fensive things to say about the 
Member i 


sort of Member who hung con- 
spiratorially around the Tba 
Room and lunched in the aw- 
ful Cafeteria. 


cum: bom 11 June 1939; MP 
(Conservative) for Bebington 
and Ellesmere Port 1979-83, 
Wirral South 1983-96; married 
1965 Susan James (two sons, 
three daughters); died London 3 
Novemljer 1996. 


Morey Amsterdam 
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The versatile comedian Morey 
Amsterdam was a writer, lyri- 
cist. producer and supreme 
jokesier. but he is best known 
for his creation of the charac- 
ter Buddy Sorrell in the fond- 
ly remembered television series 
The Dick I'an Dyke Show. 

It was one of the first televi- 
sion series to show its hero at 
his place of work, and many of 
its best scenes took place in the 
office where Van Dyke and his 
fellow writers Buddy and Sally 
l Rose Marie) drank coffee, ale 
doughnuts and, between wise- 
cracks. hammered out scripts 
for the mythical Alan Brady 
Show. As the outwardly grouchy 
Buddy. Amsterdam would trade 
insults with Sally, utter regular 
deprecating remarks about his 
rarcly-sccn wife Pickles and 
make fun of the show's pro- 
ducer Mel. 

Known as the "human joke 
machine" for his ability to pro- 
duce a quip on any suggested 
subject. Amsterdam was Born in 
San Francisco in 1912. His fa- 
ther was a violinist with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 


but though Morey studied both 
the cello and saxophone, he pre- 
ferred comedy and as a teenag- 
er entered vaudeville, using the 
cello as a prop while telling 
jokes. 

Moving into radio, which 
was in its heyday, Amsterdam 
became a star comic, featuring 
in several network series and 
starring in his own show part- 
nered by his first wife, the ac- 
tress-singcr Mabel Todd. He 
also started song-writing, 
though numbers like “Why Did 
1 Ever Leave Wyoming?" and 
"I Can’t Get Ona My Horse" 
have not become standards. 

When he had a major hit in 
1944, it nearly ruined him. 
While on holiday in Trinidad, he 
heard a melody which he as- 
sumed was a folk tune and in the 
public domain. He revised the 
ribald calypso lyrics and had 
■Paul Baron and Jen Sullavan 
adapt the melody. The result, 
“Rum and Coca-Cola", was 
recorded by the Andrews Sisters 
and sold over a million copies. 
A plagiarism suit was then 
brought by tbe publisher of a 


music folio. Calypso Songs of the 
West Indies, which included 
Lionel BeJasco's “L’Annde 
Passee", written in 1906 (the 
melody Amsterdam had beard). 
The defendants had to make an 
enormous settlement to retain 
their rights to the song. 

In 1948 Amsterdam moved 
into television and was an in- 
stant hit with his brash hu- 
mour and one-liners. "TV," he 
said, "just stands for tired 
vaudeville." Set in a fictional 
night-club, his first series co- 
starred Art Carney and, as a cig- 
arette girl, the future authoress 
Jacqueline Susann. 

Amsterdam next successful- 
ly hosted his own variety show, 
then the late-night talk show 
Broadway Open House (fore- 
runner of tbe Tonight show) and 
was a prolific Master of Cere- 
monies on quiz and talent 
shows, but it was The Dick Van 
Dyke Show that made him a 
household name. 

Conceived by Carl Reiner 
and based on fas own experi- 
ences as a television script- 
writer, the show bad originally 


been titled ■ Head of the Family 


with the cast headed by Rein- 
ria Miles and 


er himself and Sylvia i 
Carl Brill in the roles of Sally 
and Buddy. The producer Shel- 
don Leonard liked the premise 
but on viewing the pilot pro- 
gramme was unhappy with tbe 
casting. 


With a new cast headed by 
Yick 


Van Dyke, it became The Dio 
Van Dyke Show and played on 
CBS from 1961 until 1966, its 
wit, warmth and behevability 
malting it popular the world 
over. When the show finished 
its six-year run, Amsterdam 
appeared in other television 
shows, including Hollywood . 
Squares and Love Boat . and 
made some films, (bough he de- 
scribed Hollywood as "the kind 
of place where the skeletons in 
the closet are ashamed of the 
people in the house”. His films 
included dramatic roles in Afa- 
chine Gun Kelly (1958) and 
Murder Inc (1960), comedy 
roles in Beach Party (1963), 
Muscle Beach Party (1964) and 
Disney's The Horse in the Grey 
Flannel Suit (1968); he also 


provided one of the voices for 
the feature cartoon Gay Purr- 
ee (1963). 

His attempts at film writing 
were less successful In 1943 he 
saipted a haunted-house com- 
edy The Ghost and the Guest and 
provided additional dialogue for 
an East Side Kids film, Kid Dy- 
namite, both undistinguished 
TT movies. In 1966 he pro- 
duced, co-wrote and starred in 
Don’t Worry Well Think of a Ti- 
de , which reunited him with 
Rose Marie and Richard Dea- 
con, and featured Cad Reiner in 
a guest spot One aide called it 
“abominable" and it received 
limited distribution. He contin- 
ued to work as a stand-up 
comedian in nightclubs and char- 
ity shows, and had just finished 
a two-week cabaret tour when he 
suffered his fetal heart attack. 

Tom VbHance 


Morey Amsterdam, actor and co- 
median: bom San Francisco 14 
December 1912; married Mabel 
Todd (marriage dissolved), Kay 
Patrick (one son, one daughter) ; 
died Los Angeles 28 October 1996. 



'Human Jofea machine 1 : Amsterdam in The Horse fa the Grey ftsnnef Suit (1968) Photoffaph: Ronald 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


IN ME MORI AM 


PE.VRCE: Jnhn. MA. Suv-c\ Police 5u- 
pcnnicockni. Dmskmal Commander, 
died of cancer 4.1 1.94. It's been tw> 
scars sinor sou *crc taken from us 
and atthoudi \ou have gone from our 
sifhl vou wH never ever be forgotten 
as you felt so much lure, laughter and 
happiness behind. “I stood in a crowd 
with the masses ■ and yet I wuuld have 
alone 'save for your wants of lure in 
my heart , and a vision of your fcwe- 
liDevs m rav nand." Thank vbu for lov- 
ing me. 1 am proud Co tv your wife, 
ram er yours. Lyn. 


Annoaoc o nc Mi for Gazette EDITHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births, 
Adoptions. Marriages, Deaths, Memo. 
rfel«rvfei^Vf«klh^aniilvm«rtes,In 
Memoriam) should be sent In writing 
to thcGmetie EdttonTbc Independent 
I Canada Square. Canary Wharf, Lon- 
don EI4 SDL telephoned tv 0171-293 
20U or foxed to 0171-293 2010. and are 
charted at BLSb a line lYAT extra). 
OTHER Cazetle ammtuiccwcafa must 
be submitted in writing (or foxed) and 
are charged at £10 a line, VAT extra. 
The? should be accompanied by a day- 
time telephone nnmh«« 


Birthdays 

Dr Jean Balfour, former Chairman, 
Countryside Commission for Scot- 
land. 09: The Right Rev John CVRcD, 
Assistant Bishop, Salisbury, SO; Mr 
Waller Cronkhe, radio and television 
presenter, SO; Li -Gen Sir Hugh Cun- 
ningham, 75: Dame Kathryn Dug- 
dak:. a Lady in Writing to (he Queen. 
73; Mr Russel) Evans, fanner chair- 
man, Rank Organisation, 74; Pro- 
fessor Arthur Forty, fanner Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor. Stirling Uni- 
versity. 6& Mr Robert Henderson, 
former chairman. Kfeinwort, Benson. 
Lonsdale. 79; Mr Elgar Howanh, mu- 
sician and conductor, 61: Professor 
Jeffrey Jewell, Professor of Public 
Law and Vice Provost. University 
College, London. 58; Dr Thomas 
Klestil, President of Austria, 64; Air 
Commodore Philippa Marshall, for- 
mer Director, WRAF, 76: Mr 
Michael Meacber MP, 57; Miss Joan 
Rodgers, soprano, 40; Professor 
Joseph Rotblau physicist, S& Air 
Gnmnandant Dame Anne Stephens, 
former Director, WRAF, 84; Miss 
Loretta Swit, actress. 5i Miss Lena 
Zavnroni. entertainer. 32. 


Joseph Rowntree, cocoa manufac- 
turer and Quaker educationalist, 
1S59; George Peabody, industrialist 
and philanthropist, 1S69: Wilfred 
Owen, poet, killed in action, 1918; 
Gabriel Fame, organist and com- 
poser. 1924. On this day: Guy Ffcwfces 
was arrested in the cellars of Parlia- 
ment. 1605; William of Orange (lat- 
er King William HI) and Maty, 
daughter of James D, were m ar ri ed. 
1677; in Trafalgar Square, London, 
Nelson's column was completed, 
1843; the tomb of TUtankhamcn was 
discovered by Lord Carnarvon and 
Howard Carter, 1922; Unesco was es- 
tablished, 1946; Ronald Reagan was 
elected as 40th US president, 198Q. 
Today is the Feast Day or St Bizstan 
or Bryns tan of Winchester, St 
Charles Borromeo, St Clams, St 
Joaxuucus, St John Zedazoeli, St 
Pierius and Saints Vitalis and 
Agricola. 


and Boundaries for the Self, dJOpm 
(Robin Shepherd Lecture). 


The Rev Dr Eric Heaton 
A Memorial Service far tbe Rev Dr 
Eric Heaton, Dean of Christ Church 
1979-91, Honorary Student 1991-96, 
will be held in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, Oxford, on Saturday 9 No- 
vember L996 at 3pm. 


Luigi Bandini 
A Memorial Service will be held far 
Luigi Bandini at St George’s, 
Hanover Square, London WL co Fri- 
day 8 November 1996 at 11am. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

r — 

i.wwn 
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Anniversaries 


Births: Auguste Bonbcur, painter. 
1824: Sir Frank (Francis Robot) Ben- 
son, actor-manager, 1858. Deaths: 
Vice-Admiral John Ben bow, 1702; 


Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Calh- 
ervn Spence, "Drawings of Women 
by Pre-Raphaelite Artists". 130pm. 
Gresham College, Barnard’s Inn 
Hall, London £C1: David Craig, 
“The Media and Religion", 5-30pm. 
Efrelcr U niv e r s i t y: Professor Richard 
Seaford, "How Did European 
Thought Begin?". 1.10pm; Professor 
John Hull. "Boundaries for Religion 
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The following notes ofrndg- 
tiie re- 


mits were prepared by the re- 
porters of the All England Law 
Reports. * . . 


CASE SUMMARIES 


Education 

R v Harrow London Boroigh Omn- 
cfl, ex p M; QBD (firmer J) 8 Oet 
1996. 

A local education authority 
was not relieved of the neces- 


sity of complying folly with a 
>f specif 


statement of special educa- 
tional needs where that non- 
compliance derived from the 
failure of ah area health au- 
thority to provide the requisite 
therapy, since s 168(5) of the ' 
Education Act 1993 made it 
clear that the duty was owed 
personally to the child and 
was not delegable. 

Tbn Ken (David Levent & Co) for 
the applicants; Timothy Straker QC 
(Harrow Legal Services) for the 

respondents. 


Lord Bingham of CorahHi JLGJ, 
Sir Stephen Brown R Sir Richard 
Scott V-C; 28 Oct 1996. 

In relation to interlocutory or- 
ders for injunctions, standard 
forms of order -have been 
agreed for use in both the 
Chancery and Queen’s Bench 
Divisicm. All such orders made 
in the Chancery motions court 
or the Queen’s Bench judge in 
chambers should now follow 
these forms. Whenever -possi- 
ble a draft should be provided 
and a disk containing tbe draft 
should also be available, thus 


4 November 1996 

forms annexed thereto can be obtained 
on disk by sending a newly formatted 
blank disk to Room TM 5.10, Royal 
Courts of Justice, Strand, London 
WC2A2LL. 


have prevented or reduced the 
barassmenL ■ 

Laura Cor QC, Karon Monaghan 
(KhursHid Drabu) for the employees 
Alan Wilkie QC (David Edwards, 
Warrington) for the employer. 


Racism 

Bartm& onr r Detfere Hotels; EAT 
(Smith J, R Chapman, Lord Glad- 
win) 18 Sept 199& 

The hotel group, as the em- 


ployer of two young Afro- 
Caribbean 


enabling incorporation of 
y the judge and 


Practice - 

Practice Direction (Interfoenfcxy 
orders fat injunctions); Practice 
Direction. (Ex parte Mama in- 
junctions & Anton Filler orders); 


amendments by' 
arrangements for immediate 
sealing and entry of the order. 
In relation to expane Mareva 
injunctions and Anton HBer or- 
ders, standard forms attached 
to an earlier Practice Direction 
([1994] 4 £J1 ER 52: [1994] 1 
WLR 1233) have been super- 
seded by new fonns. 

Copies of both directions and die new 


m waitresses at the 

Pennine Hotel, Derby;' was liable 
to compensate them for sub- 
jecting them to radial haras$- 
meot, contrary to s 4 of the Race 
Relations Act 1970, after it al- 
iowed Uie**comedan” Bernard 
Manniiig, while enter taining 
400 members and guests of the 
City of Derby Round Thble at 
the hotel, to make racially of- 
fensive xeinaris to them and en- 
courage their abuse by guests. 
The event was sufficiently un- 
der the employees control that 
it could tty good management 


Tax 

R v OTSane and Clarfce (HMTftk 
ex p Northern Bank Lid; QBD 
nferrte J) 21 Aug 1996. 

Notices served Ity lax inspectors 
under s 20(3) of the Tkxes 
Management Act 1970 requir- 
ing information about the 
affairs of ajupayer could t£_ 
quest the production of docu- 
ments only, not of information 
not contained in documents- 
Although documents in such a 
notice could be described .by 
reference to a class, the docu- 
ments described in the dass 
must be readily identifiable 
and not require the recipient of 
the notice to consider whether 
or not a document fell info it- 
David Goldberg QC, John WaltOt 
(Cameron Maridry Hewitt) for ihr 
bank; Genem Caws QC, Rabinder 
Singli (Inland Revenue Solicitor) for 
the Crown. 
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business 


Expect few thrills from no-frills, pile-it-high Kwik Save’s results 
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Although nine heavyweights 
grace this week’s . results 
schedule it is a companv 
which once seemed destined 
for blue-chip glory but sadly 

lost its way which could gather 

the most column inches of 
comment . 

For years a no-frills, cut- 
price policy served Kwik Save 
well. But times change. Tbday 
the company seems to be in 
dire need of a new role as its 
traditional presence in the 
rifely competitive food 
retailing market is squeezed 
unmercifully by Lhe super- 
stores on one side and the 
overseas stampede to chal- 
lenge its basic pile-ir-high, 
sell-it-cheap style. 

At its peak, with its shares 
at 840p, Kwik Save was re- 
gardedas a posable candidate 
for membership of the exclu- 
sive Footsie dub. Profits were 
moving ahead impressively 
and reached £135 .5m two 
years ano. Since then chiD 
-winds nave blown through 


the Kwik Save check-outs, 
forcing chief executive 
waeme Bowler into a root- 
and-branch review of the 
group’s operations. 

On Thursday the 1,000- 
strong chain is due to roD out 
«s year’s results; they wfl] be 
poor. More importantly they 
should be accompanied by 
the results of the review and 
just how Kwik Save intends to 
reshape to preserve its right 
to exist in the retail mftr frf? 

Naturally; as Kwik Save 
has conducted Its agonising 
reappraisal the stock market 
has speculated about the di- 
rection the company may be 
forced to take. There are sug- 


gestions it may decide neigh- 
bourhood stores are the new 
name of the game and trans- 
form many of its outlets. It 
could also develop stores on 
the lines of the Tesco Metro 
concept A dis tr ib uti on shake- 
up is on the cards. 

Whatever coarse it adopts 
there is a dorp foreboding that 
— f 

5 .. 


the axe will come down on 
many shops and jobs. And the 
depreseo profits, say down 24 
per .cent to £84m, could be 
savaged by reorganisation 
costs. A dividend cut, prob- 
aWy 25 per cest to 15pa share, 
is expected. 

'With the shares weak, 
b umping along near their 
years tow at 319p, there have 
been the inevitable rounds of 
takeover speculation. 

At one tune the Hong Kong 
interests of the Keswick fam- 
%, with nearly 30 per cent of 
the capital, looked the most 
obvious bidders. Kwik Save 
seemed to represent an escape 
route for the family's food in- 
terests before the Chinese 
takeover of the colony. 

Nowadays the occasional 
talk is of a continental strike. 
Aldi and I iifl. the German dis- 
counters already making life 
so much more diffic ult for 
Kwik Save, are regarded as the 
most likely predators. Only 


STOCK MARKET WEEK 

DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


dilating that Aldi had speed 
£ 2 m cm due diligence and 
would strike before, or just 
after, the group [s figures. 

It’s probably just a coinci- 


dence that Shoprfte, which 
was forced to retreat at great 
cost from a once high- Dying 
food discounting venture, self 
ing most of its outlets to Kwik 
Save, is reporting today. 
Losses are expected! 

Malta & Spencer, at the 
other end of the food price 
spectrum, and such big retail 
guns as Boots and Burton are 
on this week’s results list. 

Marks is expected to con- 
tinue its majestic progress, lift- 
ing interim profits from 
£387. lm to £ 443 m. With the 
' company indulging for the 
^ first time in an interim results 

S resentation there is little 
oubt it has an impressive 
grading story up its corporate 
^sleeve. 


Boots, another with half- 
year results, should produce 
around £23Sm against 
£217.9 icl Absorbing, for the 
first time, all the struggling 
Do- it -all chain's losses and 
the cost of its co aria ectal 
build-up cooM remove the 
shine from what should have 
been a strong domestic retail 
performance. 

Burton, year’s results, re- 
mains on the recovery road. 
Profits of £l50m, up from 
£93. lm. look likely. 

The brewery profit season 
gets under way with Whit- 
bread rolling out interim re- 
sults tomorrow. Although 
only 16 per cent of its oper- 
ating profits now Qov from 
beer it ranks as the fourth- 
larvest brewer in the land 
and could move into (ford spot 
when, as seems likely. Allied 
Domecq retires from the 
beeraee. 

Whitbread gets 31 percent 
of its profits from restaurants 
and leisure - the area where 
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most of its expansion energies 
are being lavished. It has al- 
ready acquired the Pelican 
restaurants chain this year 
and last week confimwd.il was 
in talks to buy BrightReitfons, 
the Bella Pasta and PizzaJand 
chain with more than 100 
outlets. The brewer claims to 
be the second-largest opera- 
tor - after McDonald's - in 
Britain's booming eating-out 
market. 

Interim profits should show 
that what was once a staid old 
brewer is still managing a 
strong profit ferment - with an 
11 per cent gain to £173m. 

Other big guns firing this 
week include Associated 
British Foods and UnDever. 
ABF is in line today for year's 
profits of £420m against 
£375m and Unilever, third- 
quarter results on Friday, 
should manage a modest ad- 
vance to £820m in the eyes of 
NatWcst Securities or a £10in 
fall to £776m if SociftC 
GCndnde Strauss Turnbull is 


Share Price Data 


on the mark. The investment 
houses agree the dividend 
will he increased to UUp. 

British Airways, British Pe- 
troleum and National Grid 
are others on the results pad. 
So is Mercury Asset Man- 
agement. once the investment 
arm of SG Warburg. 

Its interim figures could 
surprise as hs reaps the reward 
from what has been a buoyant 
investment market. 

Profits could well jump 27 
per cent to £Kt).5m. TTie com- 
pany is silting on a £ UN kn cash 
pile. 

At one time MAM was one 
of the market's fav ourite take- 
over candidates with many 
big financial institutions said 
to be interested in snapping up 
the investment house once it 
was freed from Warburg con- 
trol. But. as is vs often the 
case, predators have not 
emerged and bid stories have 
faded. Even mi the shares are 
nudging their peak at 
I,137.5p. 
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AT&T could spoil 
the party with 


protest on access 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 


BTs planned takeover of MCI 
ran into heavyweight opposition 
yesterday as AT&T, the largest 
telecommunications company in 
the US, made clear that it will 
fight tooth and nail to block the 
$21bn (£I3bn) merger. 

As Sir Peter Bo Afield, BT s 
chief executive, and Gerald 
Thylor, his opposite number at 
MCI, celebrated their “strate- 
gic merger" with champagne 
yesterday, AT&T was already 
preparing its formal complaint 
to the US regulator, the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Robert Allen, AT&T's chair- 
man, will claim the takeover 
should be prevented from go- 
ing ahead on the grounds that 
other US operators still do not 
enjoy free access to British 
markets. He said: “New entrants 
and carriers who want to serve 
customers still face significant 
barriers. BT still controls more 
than 90 per cent of all local tele- 
phone connections.” 

AT&T launched a service to 
UK business customers in Jan- 
uary and to households in June, 
but BTs control of the local 
loop means residential cus- 
tomers can only access its long- 
distance network indirectly 
through dialling a special code. 

It emerged that AT&T has al- 
ready briefed FCC officials on 
the problem during a recent visit 
to the UK, which also included 
a meeting with Don Cruick- 
shank, the head of the watch- 
dog Oftel. 

Under US law BT must get 
the FCC’s agreement to in- 
crease its stake in MCI above 
25 per cent. The British group 


ington. BT and MCI will be- 
come subsidiaries of the new 
holding company and will con- 
tinue to use their brands for ex- 
isting services in local markets. 

BT claimed the increased 
size of the group would enable 
it to accelerate the pace of 
growth already achieved in the 
US long-distance market by 
MCI. 

“This merger is all about 
greater growth. We quicken 
the pace of the race we began 
with the joint venture," Mr 
Taylor argued. 

The first step would be for 
MCI to expand into the US lo- 
cal phone network, first to busi- 
ness customers and later to 
households. Mr Taylor agreed 
that one of BTs main contri- 
butions to this would be its mas- 
sive capital strength. 

Merging operations should 
also bring cost savings of £1.5bn 
over the next five years, and 
some £5 00m annually after that 
The reductions would come 

through mer ging BT and MCTs 
global marketing divisions, the 



investors c 
should 


see some 


gams 


Nigel Cope 


pooling of some admin istrative 
functions, greater muscle when 


bought its 20 per cent share- 
holding in MCI three years 


holding in MCI three years 
ago for $43bn.The FCC will ex- 


agpfor $4_3bn.The FCC will ex- 
amine whether the UK is as 

r i to competition as the US. 

h is in (he process of free- 
ing up the SlOObn local tele- 
phone market 
In a fanfare of publicity BT 
yesterday confirmed its agree- 


ment to buy the remaining 80 
per cent of MO it does not 31- 
ready own, creating the world’s 
fourlh-largest telephone group 
with combined sales of S42bn. 

The new group will be called 
Concert after the two compa- 
nies' joint venture in business 
communications, with head- 
quarters in London and Wash- 


functions, greater muscle when 
negotiating supply deals and 
£160m a year lower investment 
spending. 

Sir Peter said there would be 
some job cuts in the 180,000 
world-wide workforce, though 
these would be at least matched 
by new jobs created. 

The task of integrating the or- 
ganisations will fall to Bert 
Roberts. MCI’s chairman. 
When the takeover is complet- 
ed next autumn, regulatory hur- 
dles permitting, it will have 
two co-chairmen. Sir Iain Val- 
lance from BT and Mr Roberts. 

Sir Peter will become chief ex- 
ecutive of Concert with Mr 
Thylor below him as the presi- 
dent and chief operating officer. 
A significant individual benefi- 
ciary is Sir Colin Marshall, the 
chairman of British Airways, 
who becomes Concert's non-ex- 
ecutive chairman. He joined 
BTs board in 1995. 

The deal could also herald a 
pay bonanza for top executives 
in both firms. A special pay 
committee will examine salaries 
in the new concern. 

BT denied any plans to sell 
the stake which Concert will 
hold in Rupert Murdochs News 
Corporation, through the 13 5 
per cent stake currently owned 
by MCI. 


Transatlantic caller: Sir Peter Bonffeld, BTs chief executive, about to celebrate the merger with MCI yesterday 


Photograph: Kevin Weaver 


Shareholders to receive £2.2bn windfall 


BTs 23 million shareholders are 
to receive a substantial windfall 
in the shape of a 35 p-a -share 
special dividend, wrath a total 
of £22bn, regardless of whether 
the takeover of MCI goes 
ahead, writes Chris Godsmark. 

The dividend, worth 10 per 
cent of the value of BT shares 
at their closing price of 351p last 
Friday, accounts for just under 
half the cash which the company 
will offer to secure the deal and 
will be paid in September 1997. 

To further soften the blow. 


BT said its final dividend for the 
year to the end of next March 
would be < 19.85p, an increase of 
6J per cent on the same period 
in 1996. 

The interim dividend for the 
six months to 30 September will 
be 7.9p - 6 per cent up on the 
previous year. 

Explaining the finan cial im- 
plications of the takeover, 
Robert Brace, BTs finance di- 
rector, said: “MCI shareholders 
get some cash and the BT . 
shareholders get some cash. 


We think they’ll like it and 
that’s why we've done it.’’ 

In a complex arrangement a 
further £23bn (S3.7bn) in cadi 
wiD be paid to MCI in v es t ors in 
the form of $6 for each share 
they hold. 

The rest of the estimated 
$21 bn which BT is paying for 
the 80 per cent of MCI which 
it does not already own will be 
in the form of BT shares, which 
will be renamed Concert shares. 

- Existing MCI shareholders 
will get 0.54 Concert shares for 


each MCI share they own. BT 
shares trade in the US in the 
form of American Depository 
Shares, which are equivalent to 
10 ordinary shares in the com- 
pany in the UK. 

Valuing die deal d epe nds on 
the performance of BT shares. 
Using Friday’s closing price 
and then subtracting the final 
and special dividends, which are 
together worth 54.85p, it sug- 
gests MCI shares are worth 
$3222. - . — . . . l 

This compares with a price of 


$3025 when MCI shares were 
suspended in New York on Bi- 
day and is somewhat lower 
than file $35-$37 a share BT 
sources had privately said was 
the likely range the company 
would have to pay. 

The deal will transform BTs 
balance sheet, raising tire com- 
pany’s debt by about £4.5bn 
and increasing its gearing from 
around 8 per cent to some 65 
per cent, which Mr Brace 
argued was a more efficient 
level. 


BTs mega-merger with MCI 
should be good news for the 
company’s army of small in- 
vestors, analysis said yester- 
day. “Private investors who still 
hold the shares have been 
through a lot of pain. Let’s hope 
they are about to sec some 
gain,'’ said one telecoms analyst. 

BT still has 23 million private 
shareholders who own 23 per 
oent of the company. More 
than a millio n of them own less 
than 400 shares, worth £1.400. 

James Ross at Hoare Grant 
said BTs underlying earnings 
growth should increase from 5 
per cent to around 11 per cent 
as a result of the deal, despite 
initial dilution of between 2 and tj. 
3 per cent In the first year. He^[ - 
said investors should also ben- ‘ * 
efit from higher dividends, 
while the special dividend pay- 
out was an added bonus. “I 
think ibis is good news for the 
small investor," be said. 

Mr Ross said the benefits of 
the merger included greater 
access to the US market. How- 
ever, he conceded that this 
brought with it greater risks. “It 
is certainly a riskier investment 
but the potential rewards are 
greater too.” He added that BT 
still bad a stable core business 
with domestic and buaness cus- 
tomers paying their bills regti- . 


■Iilii'li’ » 


lariy once a quarter. 

Mr Ross also said the deal 


Mr Ross also said the deal 
laid to rest criticisms that BT 


was “just an overblown nation- 
al telecoms company. After 


Sales pe r 
annum 


$42bn 


BT SPENDING ITS WAY OUT OF THE DOLDRUMS 


Key facts of the merger 


Number of . > 

| Employees 180,000 

Number of ... 
Countries 72 

Number of 
customers 43 miUi< 

Market value £33bn 
Industry rank 4th 


43 miUion 
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al telecoms company. After 
this it will have a big business 
in the US and a large number 
of US shareholders.” 

Other analysts said the move * 
into the US market was a di- 
versification which should be 
viewed positively. A combina- 
tion of regulatory uncertainties 
and increased competition from . 
the cable companies and others 
in newly liberalised markets 
has put the shares under pres-; 
sure in recent years. • 

. BTwas one of Britain's most V 
popular privatisations when the 
first tranche of shares was sold 
in 1984. The price then was . 
130p. The second share sale was 
in 1991 at 335p. The third was 
in July 1993 at 410p. 


Open skies battle to be renewed 


In Brief 


Michael Harrison 


British and US negotiators will 
begin a fresh round of talks in 
Washington on Wednesday in a 
bid to break (he deadlock over 
an open skies agreement across 
the Atlantic. 

A breakthrough in the long- 
running talks would open up 
Heathrow to all US carriers ana 
is vital if British Airways and 
American Airlines arc to get the 
go-ahead for their transatlantic 
alliance. 


However, industry observers 
believe it may be difficult for the 
two sets of negotiators to make 
headway over Lhe issues that 
separate them. 

The US Is demanding fifth 
freedom rights for its carriers - 
the right to land at a UK airport, 
pick ur> passengers and fly on to 
a third country. In return, the 
UK wanes cabotage rights in the 
US which would enable UK car- 
riers to operate domestic ser- 
vices within North America. 

So far Britain has vigorously 


resisted the US demands even 
though fifth freedom rights 
have been a feature of every 
other open skies deal it has so 
far concluded with other Eu- 
ropean countries such as Ger- 
many and the Netherlands. 

An industry observer said 
yesterday: “I cannot see the US 
negotiators budging from their 
insistence on fifth freedom 
rights. This has formed part of 


the template for every open 
sides deal they have done so for 
and I can't see them changing 


things this time. If there is no 
open skies deal then there is no 
BA-American alliance.” 

BA opposes the idea of US 
carriers being allowed to fly to 
third countries from Heathrow 
because it would enable them 
to start competing not just on 
European routes but on services 
to long-distance destinations. 

Virgin Atlantic, meanwhile, is 
pressing for cabotage rights in- 
sisting it could launch low-cost 
services within months if given 
the opportunity. 


• Gebfi of Germany is this week expected to re-enter the bid battle 
for Lloyds Chemists with an offer of aver£650m. The group has 
until Friday to respond to last month’s renewed £644m bid for 
Lloyds launched by rival Um'Qiem and the indications are that 
it is gearing up to mount a new offer later this week. Gehe, which 
owns the Hills pharmacy chain, has been playing a waiting game 
since both it and UniCbem were cleared by the Department of 
Hade and Industry to renew the battle after the referral of both 
their previous offers to the Monopolies and Mergers Commission- 


Network 


• Employment in Britain’s small and medium-sized businesses 
rose significantly over Lhe past four months, the first time the fig- 


ure has risen in a year, according to a survey published today by 
the CBI and accountants Panned Kerr Forster. 


•Joining European monetary union on 1 January 1999 wonkt trig-. 


Unions start campaign for recognition 


Barrie Clement 

labour Editor 


Employees' leaders arc target- 
ing companies to persuade 
them to recognise unions in an- 
ticipation of laws planned by the 
Labour Party. 

The main steel union ISTC, 
in partnership with other TUC 
affiliates, will begin lhe cam- 
paign today with Johnson 
Mutthev of north London and 


Canadian company Co-Steel 
which has a plant at Sheemess 
in Kent. 

Both companies have with- 
drawn recognition from unions 

- ihc only organisations in the 
steel and metals sector to do so 

- but both may have to reverse 
the decision should Labour be 
elected. Unions in other parts 
of industry are expected to 
adopt a similar strategy. 

Tony Blair has pledged that 


businesses will be legally oblig- 
ed to deal with unions where a 
majority of employees in a 
workplace vote for it. The ISTC 
claims majority membership at 
both plants. Albion Pressed 
Metals, part of the German 
Thyssens group, which has 
never recognised unions, will be 
next on the hit list. 

Union officials at ISTC argue 
that the election of a Labour 
government in the spring is in- 


evitable and that it makes sense 
for companies to deal with 
unions voluntarily rather be 
forced to do so after potentially 
acrimonious litigation. Union 
leaders aigue that a similar 
approach was successfully 
adopted over European Works 
Councils where scores of com- 
panies established consultative 
procedures before a European 
directive was introduced on 22 
September. 
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GAVYN DAVIES 


‘Nobody pointed out 
last week that Mr 
Clarke's decision 
involved a tacit 
admission that his 
previous key 
judgement - to 
reduce base rates in 
June - was a mistake’ 


T he Chancellor received a generally 
favourable ureas for rwstnabase rafts last 


week, and his decision certainly represents 
a feather in the cap for the new monetary 
mechanism in Britam. Were it not fiw the fact 
lhal fhe Governor of the Bank of England 

was threatening to become ever awre awk- 

ward in the nm-up to the deqtioo, itwodd 
have been all too easy for Kenneth Clarke 
to have done nothing before potting day. 
probably using the excuse of a rising pound 
to leave base rates nndtaoged. 

Instead, be no doubt reckoned that a small 
move now was not only justified econonri- 
caHy, but would also keep the Governor off 
his back as polling day approached. Admit- 
tedly, there would still have been a large el- 
ement of political calculation in the move, 
but h'was a calculation that had UYbe made 
within completely diffe rent confines from 
those faced by previous ChancdlorsL For feat, 
we should be grateful. 

It is interesting that nobody pointed out 
last week that Mr Clarke’s deasvon involved 
a tacit admission that his previous key 
judgement - to reduce base rates in June - 
was a mistake. For some reason, the over- 
all public perception is dearly that the 
Chancellor has generally proved right in his 
disputes with the Governor, and certainly the 
Governor appears to attract more flak from 
the press when he is deemed to be wrong. 


has nothing to be ashamed about so tar in 
its track record under the new mechanism. 

There have been three significant differ- 
ences of view since the present monetary 
framework was launched. In February 1994. 


with the economy about to embark ona pe- 
riod of rapid GDP growth axed tisixig infla- 
tion pressure, the. Chancellor a n n ou n ced a 
cut m base rates from 5.5 to 525 per cent, 
saying that be was concerned that hs advisers 
were too often “erring on the side of cau- 
tion". The Governor on the other hand said 
that he thought the existing setting of poli- 

§ ' was already easy enough to ensure that 
DP growth would soon exceed 3 percent, 
and he opposed the cut in base rates. 

TbeGovemorwasdeariy right an ibis oc- 
casion. Growth hi real GDP soon sensed above 
4 per cent, and fcy September the Chancellor 
was forced to change tack with a 1X5 per cent 
increase jn the base rate. One-nil tome Bank. 

The second important episode was the 
high -profile difference from M 
tember 1995. At that time, the 
ommended an in<w^ in base- 
rateS from 6.75 to 725 per cent, 
and this was rejected by the 
Chancellor on the grounds that it 
would “result in a tighter policy 
stance than was necessary to 
meet the inflation objective, and 
depress activity further when it 
was already slowing". Mr Clarke 
was certainly right m the second 
part of this assessment, and the 
emergence of weaker economic 
activity last summer forced the 
Governor to shelve his request for 
higher rates by the end of July. 

"Without exception, economic 

cnmnwinun is Iiwb <m n«^ ihh 

a goal for Mr Clarke, but there is 
roam for doubt. Mr George's reo 



itian to raise base rates rested on ! 
ti the odds of hitting the Gov- 
25 per cent inflation target over 
the nesfi&&-24 months were less than 50 per 
cent. t£& after all, is what the Chancellor 
asked ffifc Bank to do when be established 
the newsnonetaiy mechanism. And, so far, 
the Bffl$ forecasters have not been far wrong. 

Eighteen months after the cfispme of May 
1995, inflation remains well above the offi- 
cial target, though this has happened in the 
context of generally lower interest rates than 
the Bank anticipated when its advice was giv- 
en. If hue fates had been held at the orig- 
inal level of fi.75 per cent indefinitely, the 
inflatia&target may well have been hit. On 
reflection, & would be churlish to deny this 
was an equaliser for Mr Clarke. 

The thud dispute came m Jime 1996, when 



the Chancellor cot bare rates from 6 to 5-75 
per cent, citing a lack of inflationary prefe 
sure, and womes aboot the snflaunbtbiy of 
the recovery for his d eci sio n . Mr Geoige, 
meanwhile, opposed the art, arguing lhat 
cpnoin^ tie*™*! r e m a in rri sgp n fc a ™ 

fuxtherdowdDwnmgrowthwraddtaewetem- 

poraty. As noted abowe. there is little doubt 
tfiar fnk was another goal for the Oovciflor- 

Onnwsubtectiv«sCMing)ysttm.theGav- 

emor therefore leads the Chancellor by two 

gcmls to one, with the game deep mto the sec- 
ond halt So why do« die vast bukcrftheboj 
politKseemtobebcvetheadvaQi^elfstbc 

other way around? I s us pe ct a is tot the de- 
pressing reason that so tew genuindY share 
the objective of keeping inflation bekw .-5 

per am. ot at least they are miwfhng to make 

any output sacrifice to achieve a. 

Accordingly, when the Bank 
reco mm e nd s policy changes nec- 
essary to hit toe inflation target, 
it attracts much criticism from 
those who do-aot share the ob- 
jective in the first place. And 
whenever Mr Clarke leans in the 
direction of taking risks with the 
inflation target, he seems to be 
loudly applauded, especially if 
hoose prices rise at the same 
time. Those stkk-m-tbe-muds at 
the Bank wbo are charged with 


Having got that off my chest, let us turn 
briefly to the state of maCTfMXVtfiomie pol- 
icy. The grub shows the recent changes in 
base rates, along with an index of overall mun- 
etaiy conditions, calculated by Goldman 
Sadis. The latter index includes long-term in- 
terest rates and the sterling exchange rate 
along with base rates in a composite measure 
of the stance of monetary policy. It is obvi- 
ous from the graph that changes in base rates 
are far from the only determinant of the over- 
all monetary stance, and in fact there are 
dearlv occasions when moneiaiy conditions 
tighten even though base rates are falling. 

One such occasion was the first kill of this 
year, when the decline in base rates u. is not 
sufficient to offset the strong rise in sterling, 
so overall monctarv conditions tightened, 
even though the Chancellor was trying to 
achieve the exact opposite. In this regard, 
developments in 19% have been the precise 
minor image of those in 1995. when u de- 
cline in sterling meant that monetary con- 
ditions eased, though base rates remained 
j largely unchanged. 

{ Base rates are still 0.75 per cent below the 

, levels that were reached late last year, but 
i overall monetary conditions have nevei- 
i thelev, now lightened almost as much us ihcy 
did in the last phase of stringency in 1994. 
Of course, it is never entirely safe to rely on 
the foreign exchange markets to lighten pol- 
icy on behalf of the Chancellor - and it is 
certainly not optimal to do so for very long 

' means that 


the inflation target are 

neverliady town much gratitude, I certainly not optimal to do so h 
even if they are proved absolutely | - but the strength of the pound 
righ t in retrospect - but then un- ! monetary conditions are tighter than they 
popularity is generally the fate of j look. If this perosis, Mr Clarke may nut need 
a good central banker. I to raise base rates again before the elect ion. 
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Hinehliffe receives winding-up ultimatum over Facia 


Paul Rnrelty 


Ul.A.13. . 

ll;o j-, ! 

m i .Us ((Receivers to Faria, the col- 

v,nmi Cni-lr 

1 "• ■ 


on the heels of a law suit by 
Faria’s main backer, Israel's 
United Mizrahi Bank, against 
former staff over alleged back- 
handers received for arran j" 


u: 

I • ■! v.< 


n- 


lapsed Sock Shop-to-Saxone 

i:. --. i,.. . ... t „ Pl[ :r shoes group, have given con- nanaers received lorarrar 

l-.v ..... j. V troversial founder Stephen loans of over £ 8 m to the ret 

’ . ‘Vh * ! Hinehliffe and his fellow • “We have written to the di- 
' I w ' ^ | directors two weeks to start a rectors and their solicitors. We 
' " I * 1 ' voluntary liquidation or else think now is the time to get on 
, face compulsory winding-up. with this,'’ KPMG partner Tbi^; 

; <LV - r ^i»} The ultimatum follows hard Thompson said at the weekend. 


M V 


“We will give them more 
time. If nothing happens, say 
within 10 days we wifi have to 
considera compulsory petition 
for winding-up." 

UMB’s move, revealed yes- 
terday by the Independent on 
Sunday, is the latest in a raft of 
legal action surrounding Mr 
Hjncfaliffe and fnda’s collapse 
with £70m of debts in June. 


Sources say he will also shortly 
be interviewed by the Serious 
Fraud Office, which raided his 
Sheffield home in August. 

In writs issued last week, the 
bank is seeking damages and the 
return of alleged illicit pay- 
ments via Malibu Managrinent 
Corporation, a British Viigpj Is- 
lands company, to three ex-em- 
ployees at its London branch. 


UMB, represented by City 
lawyers Nabarro Nathanson 
and barristers David Richards 
QC and Matthew Collins, is ex- 
pected to return to the High 
Court today to extend injunc- 
tions granted last week. 

The money is alleged to have 
been paid by South London 
property trader Robert Leckie, 
who is understood to have in- 


troduced Mr Hinehliffe to 
UMB and received at least 
£l_3m of commissions on loans 
advanced. 

At the weekend, Mr Ledt- 
ie’s solicitor insisted the intro- 
ductory fees were legitimate and 
refitted the allegations that 
backhanders were subsequently 
paid via a Malibu account at 
Credit Suisse in Switzerland 


between October 1995 and Jan- 
uary this year. 

But he' admitted Mr Lcckie 
bad bad financial dealings with 
the employees, who include 
Rafael Kellner, the former head 
of UMB's London branch. 

Mr Hinehliffe declined to 
return calls to discuss his rela- 
tionship with Mr Leckie and 
UMB. 



Hinehliffe: Given two weeks 
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BUSINESS TO BUSINESS 


Fax: 0171 2932505 


Equipment & Supplies ' 
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Equipment & Supplies 


Gul ironies guarantees to bent am/ genuine advertised 
price on all Toshiba Notebook Computers! 
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TOSHIBA TECRA 500 DUAL SCAN COLOUR 
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£2290+VAT 


late! Pentium i20Hhz 
16MB EDO Bam expandable to 48MB 
] J5GB Hard disk 
111" STN dual scan colour 
Infra fed interface 
> 2 PCMCIA slots . 

Internal AC adaptor 

• Weighs 3.5kg 

• Windows 95/3.1 1 

• 3 Year Warranty 

Tecra 500CT TFT Colour £3055+ VAT 


t FREE 

r .34 PCMCIA 
fax l data 
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Financial Security 
£30m turnover 
Technical Sales 
Technical Support 
Fu ]j warranty 
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In Tbuch with Tomorrow 

TOSHIBA 


aleto ran°e of loshiba Memon- Accessories and Options! 


Mobile Phones 


MASSIVE SAVINGS 

on all Orange phones 

£ 9.99 


umm 



Mains chafer 
Spare battery 
Leather case 
In-car charger 
Free defivery 
Insurance 
3 year warranty 


TALK 60 


SUBSCRIBE 
TODAY AND 
RECEIVE C25 
CASHBACK! 


TALK 15 

SUBSCRIBE 
TODAY AND 
RECEIVE 
1 MONTH'S LINE 
RENTAL FREE! 


Mobile Solutions 

0500 575 777 

28 BANKSIDE • WOKING • GU21 3DY 


Services 


FIT ENOUGH 

FOR BUSINESS 

Highly trained 
personal instructors 
and complete 
fitness assessments 

JPKVMWk 


TEL 0171 837 8880 
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DO BUSINESS 
ON THE 
INTERNET 

Rap vow door open to jbUwm 
of people •erldvnJe? Mhoon * 
da}'. «wy day 1 

For a link a» £400 pit your 
oouU resell np to JO 
mflli oo people <m the uHanei. 
Simply rend m ynur baaoesf 
Awitik ud w wiU build and 
muman > oat place in 
cylwrpace. 

Contact m today on 
0162-1 S2538D Tor AetaOc. 
or If yon an aheady 
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A VIBRANT FUTURE 

A VIBRANT FITURE HOW 
NETWORK MARKETING GAVE ME 

LIFE AFTER REDUNDANCY du a«m 4 «ta> iwi 
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programmer. I was nude 
redundant. 1 realised that Ha- 
noi) way forward was in be 
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LIBRARY, ll was a icsrfalwn. 
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business lo understand and 
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AS YOU EARN' I raining 
syaient. 

Wiib high qualus producU of 
mass appal and sensible pnees 
pnlscnl by a Blur Chip BriUsli 
company with long term 
objeclises and high ethics I 
knew I wa» on lo a winner' 
After several months working 
part-time my income rose lo 
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worthwhile • burying home 
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gl F icc training and support i.» 
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DO YOU LIRE TO 

NEGOTIATE? 


V ja i f pffi tty 
oafllMs Ar jmr cBmdt 
ta iwdocm pnbbm dabt* 
cobU be Urn perfect 
beateemterjeo. 

Nb Competition & 

Quick Cwh How 


Wb work on > rosuRs-oniy basis. 
gamine an aenge £3j5CQ tor 
nchcase vmttanBs. 
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Mncfialion and dattnogoUnion is 
one of On UKS fKWt growta} 
yel least known consultancy 
anas, offering phenomenal 
Income poanhat no competition 
and quick cash flow. 

ESJBQPar 


BtiUbhed X yan ki lha UK 
and US. wa avn subsMW tees 
r»ffoCaang»TPciMesaaiwnor«s 
betwosi debton and cretitaa 
over prehtam debts uAfch vm 
mb able to (Bduos by up to 70%. 
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We oftei exceHenl training, 
(can Include ■ partner) and fun 
business back-up, supported 
by skilled debt mediation 
negodalion exports. 

N you would Ha to know more 
about our Associate Training 
Programme and have £8,900 
(WAT) investment capital 
(rebated through joint- 
ventures) gbrnm tar nor Aw 


Otn 225 3755 

Fk 0171 225 2274 
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£23,029 last year 


* t The most enjoyable 
profit Eve ever made” 

• Just 3 hours on a Saturday 

• No stock no selling 

• Operate anytehere 

• Not MIM or a franchise 

Capital Investment £3,995 

For our free 1996 prospectus phone 

01452 532415 

(7 day a. 24 hours) 


The Dorchester Plan 


HOW TO START A 
TRAVEL AGENCY 1 
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OPTIONS 
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Geneva Finance 
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What do you get for producing great results in a §^mment^ 
funded research institute? Privatised, says Charias Arthur ? 


Batten down the hatches: last week’s storms may be (hie to a ‘flip’ in the North Atlantic Oscillation - presaging a harsh winter 


Richard Austin 


Get ready for the big chill 

The weather system controlling Europe’s winters has changed. Bill Burroughs explains 

H ave you noticed 1920s in terms of pressure dif- have bad a quasi-periodic be due in part to diffi culties in extent h uman activities cou 
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H ave you noticed 
the weather 
lately? Autumn 
arrived with a 
vengeance last 
week, with storms lashing much 
of the UK almost as socNi as the 
docks were turned back. But it's 
not just seasonal. 

There has been a flip in the 
weather patterns over the 
North Atlantic which has a 
□umber of interesting climatic 
consequences. Not only does it 
mean a significant interruption 
in the upward trend in global 
warming, but also it has more 
immediate implications for win- 
ter weather in Europe. 

The change, which occurred 
about a year ago, is part of a 
phenomenon known as the 
North Atlantic Oscillation 
(NAO). It shows up most 
strongly during the winter. 

Before last winter, the pre- 
vious eight years featured pre- • 
dominantly strong westerly cir- 
culation that brought almost 
unbroken mild weather to 
northern Europe, but extremely 
severe seasons to Greenland. 
Last winter, for the first time 
since the mid- Eighties, the 
hemispheric patterns became 
stuck in a form that brings 
much colder conditions here. 

The nature of this switch 
was Erst recognised by a Danish 
missionary. Hans Egede Saabye, 
in the late ISth century. He 
noted Lhat in Greenland, 
although ail winters arc severe, 
they are not alike. The Danes 
noted that when the winter in 
Denmark was severe, the winter 
in Greenland was (by its stan- 
dards) mild, and vice-versa. This 
see-saw behaviour was quanti- 
fied by Sir Gilbert Walker in the 


1920s in terms of pressure dif- 
ferences between Iceland and 
southern EuropeC He named it 
the North Atlantic Oscillation. 

The NAO shifts between a 
deep depression near Iceland 
coupled with high pressure 
around the Azores - which 
produces strong westerly winds 
- and the reverse pattern with 
much weaker circulation. The 
first, the strong westerly pat- 
tern, pushes mild air across 
Europe and into Russia, while 
pulling cold air southwards over 
western Greenland. It also 
tends to bring mild winters to . 
much of North America. One 
significant climatic effect is the 
reduction of snow cover, not 
only during the winter, but well 
into the spring. 

The reverse, meandering 
pattern often features high pres- 
sure over Iceland or Scandi- 
navia, which pulls cold Arctic air 
down into Europe, and funnels 
mild air up towards Greenland 
This produces much more 
extensive continental snow 
cover, reinforcing the cold 
weather in Scandinavia and 
eastern Europe. That is what 
happened last winter and spring. 

Since 1870. the NAO has 
fluctuated appreciably on 
timescales from several years to 
a few decades. It took the 
strong westerly form between 
1900 and 1915, in the Twenties 
and, most notably, from I98S to 
1995. But it flipped to the slug- 
gish meandering form in the 
1940s and Sixties, bringing fre- 
quent severe winters to Europe 
but exceptionally mild weather 
in Greenland. 

These fluctuations are now 
seen as a major factor in under- 
standing climatic change. They 


have bad a quasi-periodic 
flavour, in that they have often 
stuck in one phase for a num- 
ber of years before switching to 
opposite form. But they do not 
show regular cycles, which 
wouldprovide a due as to what 
is driving this oscillation. 

• The importance of the NAO 
for understanding climatic 
change is the effect It exerts on 
average temperatures in the 
northern hemisphere. Because 
winters show the greatest vari- 
ance of afl the seasons, annual 
temperatures tend to be heav- 
ily influenced by whether the 
winter was very mild or very 
cold When the NAO is in its 
strong westerly phase, its 
benign impact over much of 
northern Eurasia and North 
America outweighs the cooling 
around Greenland, and this 
shows up in the annual figures. 
So, a significant part of the 
global warming in the past 10 
years has been associated with 
the very mild winters in the 
northern hemisphere. 

One of the challenges for 
scientists in predicting future 
climatic change is anticipating 
the behaviour of the NAO. So 
far the computer models of 
the global climate cannot yet 
handle switches in weather 
regimes of the type experi- 
enced by the NAO last winter. 
The latest models, such as the 
oae developed at the Hadley 
Centre at Bracknell, while 
doing an increasingly good job 
on the broad features of global 
warming - including predicting 
an initial cooling in the vicinity 
of Greenland - have underes- 
timated the rapid wanning over 
land in the northern hemi- 
sphere in the Eighties. This may 


be due in part to difficulties in 
handling the NAO. 

The solution probably lies in 
better models of how the 
atmosphere interacts With the 
oceans. Because the NAO in its 
westerly phase produces very 
cold conditions in the North 
Atlantic around - Greenland, 
this may, over a number of 
years, sustain sufficient dianges 
to alter ocean circulation pat- 
terns. These, in turn, could cre- 
ate circumstances that trigger a 
switch to the sluggish phase of 
the NAO. This process could 
flip-flop back and forth in an 
irregular manner, depending 
on how it was influenced by the 
behaviour ofHbe -rest of the 
global climate system. 

Even more speculative is 
the possibility that ocean- 
atmosphere interactions, such 
as the NAO, are part of much 
more dramatic changes that 
occurred at the end of the last 
Ice Age and at earlier times in 
the Earth’s climatic history. 
Some global climate models 
do suggest that it may be pos- 
sible for changes in atmos- 
pheric circulation to produce 
long-lasting shifts in ocean cur- 
rents. One such change could 
effectively divert . the Gulf 
Stream on to a more southerly 
course, bringing much colder 
winters to northern Europe. 
Computer predictions of global 
wanning do hint at regions of 
both warming and cooling in 
different parts of the North 
Atlantic - suggesting that 
human activities are capable of 
producing erratic climatic reac- 
tions to small perturbations. 

It may be some time before 
we have models that tell us what 
• controls the NAO and to what 


extent human activities could 
lead , to one or other phase 
becoming more prevalent, and 
so to more dramatic changes in 
■the climate. In the meantime, 
the evidence of the past natural 
behaviour of the oscillation is 
that once It switches ft is likely 
to remain in the new phase for 
several years. Last winter’s cold 
weather may be a -harbinger of 
dungs to come, despite the 
global wanning of the past two . 
decades. Perhaps it’s time to 
start H unting out those warm 
clothes again. 

Bill Burroughs is the author of 
‘ Weather Cycles: Real or Imagi- 
nary?', £14.99, Cambridge Vtti-’- 
verkty Press. . • 


I t might sound like good 
news that a British institu- 
tion 50 per cent funded by 
the Government has just been 
declared to be doing some of 
the best research in biological 
sciences in the country- better 
than any university, by the yard- 
stick uied. 

.Yet tri'some at the Babra- 
’ hairf Institute, in Cambridge, 
the result announced last week 
was not' unalloyed good news. 
In their battle against further 
cuts in ‘their government bind- 
ing, they fear Lhal-this news 
could be just wbaif tfibse push- 
ing for privatisation want. 

The finding s came in the lat- 
est data from the Institute for 
Scientific Information (ISI), an 
independent Philadelphia- 
based organisation which does- 
one core activity: it looks at all 
the scientific papers published 
an over the world, and notes 
which papers they cite, and in 
turn winch future papers cite 
the originaL • 

This so-called “Citation 
index” has rapidly become the 
ruler against which any paper is 
measured, the quickest way to 
find out which areas of research 
are buzzing, and which authors 
and papers within those fields 
are hottest Airy scientist with 
even a. hint of vanity follows 
their paper’s position in the ISI 
Index with the breathless 
enthusiasm of a would-be pop 
star scanning the charts for 
signs of their latest single. 

Thus Richard Dyer, h ead of 
the Babraham Institute, could 
be forgjve a for feeling a warm 
glow of satisfaction when the 
latest ISI Index showed that 
papers in the field ofbjoiogkal 
sciences published by scientists 
at the Babraham were -more 
frequently cited than any Brit- 
ish university’s. In fact, the 
institute came second only to 
tbe well-known Molecular Biol- 
ogy Laboratory, also in Cam- 
bridge, which is funded by the 
Medical Research Council. • 
The Babraham is slightly 
different. It spedaiisesm the lne 
sciences, and particularly in the ' 
fields of “cell signalling’’ - the 
process by which cells commu- 
nicate chemically - and animal 
development and the recogni- 
tion mechanisms at cellular 
level that are essential for life. 

• Ibis is done by looking at 
the “pathways” between ceOs- 
usualiy in pigs and mice. When 


canbe cancerous; so mertfaie j 


impHcatiohs for human disease 
• and their control. The work 
ultimately has applications in. 
biotechnology, phafroaceuti-' 
cals, and biomedicine. But the 
Institute's work is more in the 
nature of basic research. The 
most died Babraham- paper, 
from Nature in 1984, discussed 
a cell signal messenger called 

inosxtbl t riphosp hate. Against, 
the “expected” 517 citation*; it 
received 5.028. A 1993 Babrii- 
ham paper bn a similar topic 
received $364 citations, rather 
than the expected 160. . 

Officially, the 450-strong 
institute is a regj&ertd charity: 
but it receives Underpinning 
support from tbe'Gbverngient 
via the Biotechnology and Bio- 
logical Sciences Research 
' Council (BBSRC), which" pro- 
vides 56 per cent of its £15m 
funding. Other finding comes 
from private-sector work. 

But under the Govern- 
ment's “Prior Options” scheme, 
any public-sector - research' 
establishment is under increas- 
ing scrutiny to see whether its ' 
workis-needed. If it is, the next 
question ss whether the public 
sector needs to' fond that work 
- that is, should the establish- 
ment be privatised Other - 
options are. merger with 
another organisation or a dif- 
ferent mode of management. . 

The Prior Options system 
.has a Thatcheriteringto it - the 
option of leaving well alone 
doesn’t seem to be on the list. 
But that is exactly what Dr Dyer 
dunks should be done. “We ate 
achieving strong success with . 
otir. research, we have ambi- 
tious plans for tiie future, and 
anyunnecessaiy upheaval wffl be . 
a distraction with the potential 


to cause much damage to ofr 
pefonaaaoe;" 

The 1ST* independent assqi 
smeat mighrafeo seem to imply 
that foe Babrahta is domain*, 
wifothe Mm a*it is . -to are 


, Dyer. There Ismuch more the 
institute, can dojhe says - but 
only if foe 

ues its undetpinrmV support 
The trouble is, aApixgog ta 
one sourceatthe ins%ite>aiat 
tiie ISI result can baked as : 
feel by either ride .- Kfch Dr 
Oyer’s, and the WQuId-bSwi- . 
vatisets. Doingwell -according 
to ISTsmeasuremenf couldbe 
taken to mean that foe institute 
has: foe ideal platform to be 
launched . entirely into the 
.commerdaJ world: by pointing 

to its past successes, and espe- 

dally its ISI position, the man- 
agement could get industrial 
badring to fund their work, i _;t» 
But what if the ISI citatioi 
meter had shown that foe inss. '■ 
bite was far down foe ratings •• Ti 
“They woul d then say we ougfii . 
to be privatised because we’re 
not providing value for money,” . 
says foe source. Dr Dyer com- ' 
mmts, The ISI results show the 
current arrangements for the ' 
institute are a highly effective . 
way to derive eroment value 8w •• - 
public money spent on scwnce^" - 
- But with Prior Options.., 
arOund, nothing s safe. It may 
be that the approaching election 
win simplify matters. -The 
Labour Party, at least; has 


of public research laboratories 
Perhaps then the Babraham’s 


tie easier -..and get ca 
world-beating work. 



. M&rte^afo<$ with tfto 

Babrahanr Institute? -• . “ Keith Dobney 
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ACROSS 15 

I Polish language is spoken 

— (6) 17 

5 ... I found among shy types 19 
in States? (6) 

8 Shoot magazine in contest 22 
(43) 

9 Man provides state with a 

service (5) 23 

I I Roll eve reflectively (41 

12 One among constituents 25 
advanced an argument 

(10) 26 

13 lU’-MR) 


THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

By Mass 

■ 27 Hag's grin enthralling lord 

28 siut ataost signifies 

2 Winkle out learner’s writ- 
ing accessoiy (7) 

3 A place for a pupil (4) 

4 Great man’s high point, I 

5 Cartoonist initially ani- 
mates rooks fo) 

6 Pull commercial vehicle? 
You'll need time, a long 

swarming (7) 

8 Provincial reserve? (II) 

10 They'll stretch material on 
which suspense is built up 

14 Wbauni^htsupply us with 

16 Jack, has run on first-class 

15 No time for the weed in 18 I must turn up in time for 

the comer (5) civic office (7) 

17 Commission from rank (5) 20 Put at risk. I'm left without 
19 Rather dear pet - she is spirit (7) 

playful (9) 21 Graceful greeneiy the Ital- 

22 Dire changes harboured ian raised (6) 

by elected man for con- 24 Best? Exactly - not see-, 
stuueni (10) ond-ciass(4) 

Incumbent’s making less 
than — (2,2) 

a climber? Must be a fix. 
on reflection (5) 

Not the best attributes for 
rifles! (5,4) 
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